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Art  by  Dale  Kilboum. 


GRATITUDE  FOR 
BLESSINGS  RECEIVED 

and  apprehension  over 

menacing  conditions  in 

present-day  society 

by  President  David  0.  McKay 


As  the  years  come  and  go,  I  experience  an  ever- 
increasing  wonderment  for  life  itself,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  appreciation  for  the  opportunities  and  bless- 
ings it  affords. 

"I  Am  Grateful" 

At  this  Thanksgiving  season,  my  thoughts  turn 
with  grateful  appreciation  to  the  blessings  that  I 
have  enjoyed.  I  am  grateful  for  the  wise,  careful 
guardianship  and  training  of  noble  parents.  Guard- 
ianship and  training! — two  qualities  of  parenthood 
wisely  and  discreetly  applied  during  the  extremely 
active,  somewhat  reckless  days  of  youth — a  guard- 

(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  November  24,  "We  Are  Thankful"; 
for  Course  8,  lesson  of  January  19,  "What  Can  We  Do?";  for  Course 
18,  lesson  of  November  10,  "The  Hope  of  a  Better  World";  for 
Course  26,  lessons  of  November  10  and  December  1,  "Draw  Near 
Unto  Me"  and  "Faith  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  God";  for  Course  28, 
lesson  of  January  5,  "Salvation  for  All  Men";  for  all  Thanksgiving 
lessons;  to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  10  and  13;  and 
of  general  interest.) 


ianship  which  kept  me  from  turning  to  paths  that 
would  have  ended  in  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
life!  Each  year  increases  my  appreciation  and  love 
for  an  ever- watchful,  precious  mother  and  a  noble 
father. 

I  am  grateful  for  nine  brothers  and  sisters,  three 
of  whom  still  survive,  who  made  up  a  home  environ- 
ment— now  a  cherished  memory — which  as  an  in- 
fluence in  character  building  was  second  only  to  the 
ever-kind  and  discreet  parental  guidance. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  sacrifice  our  parents  made 
to  permit  us  children  to  enter  the  field  of  education. 
Through  that  opportunity  I  met  my  life's  companion, 
who  has  ever  been  an  inspiration,  the  mother  and 
wise  guardian  of  our  seven  children,  and  the  heart 
and  center  of  a  second  lovely  home. 

(Continued  on  following  page.}. 
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GRATITUDE  FOR  BLESSINGS  RECEIVED     (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  the  Church  and 
my  parents  gave  mfe  to  enter  the  mission  field,  an 
experience  which  changed  the  entire  course  of  my 
Ufe. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  friends.  He  is  truly  blessed 
who  has  experienced  the  peace  and  richness  of  soul 
that  spring  from  true  and  loyal  friendship.  I  love  my 
friends  and  true  associates  as  one  of  the  most  price- 
less possessions  of  Ufe. 

I  am  grateful  most  of  all  for  the  gospel,  the  true 
philosophy  of  a  happy  life,  which  sanctifies  and 
makes  operative  all  other  blessings. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  to 
his  Church  throughout  the  world,  and  for  the  as- 
surance of  his  divine  guidance  and  inspiration.  With 
deep  gratitude  I  acknowledge  his  nearness  and  his 
goodness. 

"I  Love  Life" 

It  is  a  source  of  real  encouragement  to  contem- 
plate the  loyalty  and  energetic  efforts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  who  contribute  their  time  and 
their  means  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  There  is  a  general  response  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  everywhere.  The  respon- 
sibility they  carry,  the  undertakings  they  adopt  and 
employ  to  raise  their  share  of  the  cost  of  our  houses 
of  worship  are  truly  remarkable;  and  I  am  most 
grateful  for  their  faith  and  loyalty. 

I  love  life!  I  think  it  is  a  joy  to  live  in  this  age. 
Every  morning  as  I  view  from  my  windows  the 
mountains  to  the  east,  and  greet  the  sun  as  it  ushers 
in  these  unexcelled  autumn  days,  I  feel  the  joy  and 
privilege  of  life  and  appreciate  God's  goodness. 

I  appreciate  and  realize  the  accomplishments  of 
this  wonderful  atomic  age  in  which  we  are  living. 
Scientific  discoveries  of  today  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion. Nearly  every  day  we  read  of  almost  unbeliev- 
able accomplishments.  The  age  of  the  atom  has 
only  begun,  and  no  one  knows  what  exciting  develop- 
ments may  yet  unfold  when  the  atomic  research  now 
in  progress  is  completed.  Its  potential  for  good  far 
outweighs  its  potential  for  destruction.  The  discov- 
eries and  inventions  of  this  age  are  unequaled  by 
those  of  any  previous  period  in  the  world's  history — 
discoveries  latent  with  such  great  power,  either  for 
the  blessing  or  the  destruction  of  human  beings,  as 
to  make  man's  responsibility  in  controHing  them  the 
most  gigantic  ever  placed  in  human  hands. 

Limitless  Perils  of  This  Age 

Yes,  it  is  a  glorious  age  in  which  we  live.  I  have 


faith  in  the  great  majority  of  law-abiding,  industri- 
ous people  throughout  the  world;  but  no  thinking 
man  will  doubt  that  this  age  is  fraught  with  limit- 
less perils,  as  well  as  untold  possibilities  for  progress. 
As  we  read  and  learn  of  conditions  existing  in  Amer- 
ica, we  must  admit  that  there  are  real  causes  for 
apprehension.  As  we  note  the  increase  in  crime  and 
the  disrespect  for  law  and  order  in  the  United 
States  today,  we  are  shocked  and  alarmed.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  director  of  the  FBI,  reported  in  the  June 
1,  1968,  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  story  is  told  of  a  mythical  young  knight  who 
rode  out  to  encounter  his  first  fire-breathing  dragon. 
When  he  spotted  the  beast,  he  froze  with  fear.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  hoped  that  the  monster  would  go 
away.  He  was  wrong,  of  course,  and  the  dragon  de- 
voured him. 

We  have  on  the  loose  in  our  country  today  a 
predatory  monster  called  crime.  It  is  growing  in 
size  and  violence.  Its  far-reaching  forages  threaten 
every  city  and  hamlet  in  the  Nation,  and  it  strikes 
fear  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  law-abiding  pub- 
lic. It  is  ripping  away  the  very  fiber  of  our  society 
and  our  system  of  government. 

The  story  of  alarming  crime  increases  each  year 
is  not  a  new  story.  It  is  old  and  it  is  true.  One 
appalling  aspect  is  the  fact  that  many  people  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  continue  to  deny  this  truth. 
They  prefer  to  close  their  eyes  and  hope  that  crime, 
if  ignored,  will  go  away.  Here,^as  with  the  mythical 
young  knight,  this  wistful  approach  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

Concerted  efforts  have  been  made  to  minimize 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime  problem  and  to  explain 
away  the  shocking  truths  behind  crime  statistics.  It 
is  suggested  that  our  population  increase  is  respon- 
sible for  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  rate  of  crime, 
and  that  extensive  population  growth  of  the  crime- 
prone  young  age  group  has  not  been  taken  into  ac- 
count in  crime  figures.  Under  close  examination,  as 
has  been  shown  before,  these  arguments  do  not 
measure  up. 

For  instance,  our  population  increased  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  from  1960  through  1967.  During 
that  period,  the  volume  of  serious  crimes  rose  88 
percent.  Thus,  crime  outpaced  the  population  growth 
by  almost  9  to  1.  The  young  age  group  population, 
10  to  17  years,  climbed  22  percent  from  1960  through 
1967.  Arrests  of  persons  in  this  category  for  all  crim- 
inal acts  increased  72  percent  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. ... 
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The  answer  to  our  Nation's  crime  problem  will 
be  found  in  direct,  positive  action — not  by  waiting 
and  hoping  the  problem  will  go  away.  A  good  be- 
ginning would  be  to  let  the  guilty  criminal  know  that 
when  he  is  arrested,  he  will  be  promptly  prosecuted 
and  substantially  punished  for  his  misdeeds,  A  good 
time  to  begin  would  be  NOW. 

Another  Danger! 

An  estimated  six  million  Americans  suffer  from 
alcoholism.  The  Public  Health  Service  ranks  alco- 
holism as  the  fourth  major  public  health  problem  in 
the  United  States.  The  impaired  morals,  ruined 
health,  broken  homes,  and  increased  traffic  deaths 
which  result  from  drinking  are  well  known  by  all 
of  us. 

On  the  world  horizon,  calamities  continue  to 
menace  the  people:  the  tragedy  of  war,  with  the 
suffering  of  the  innocent,  the  broken  harmony  of  the 
homes  that  have  known  the  death  of  a  valiant  son 
or  husband. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not,  be  insensible  to  the 
evil  forces  around  us,  both  in  America  and  in  the 
world  at  large,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to 
sow  discord  and  contention  among  men  with  the 
view  to  undermining,  weakening,  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroying, constitutional  forms  of  government. 

When  acts  and  schemes  are  manifestly  contrary 
to  the  revealed  word  of  the  Lord,  we  feel  justified 
in  warning  people  against  them. 

We  have  been  warned  about  the  dangers  and  evils 
of  war,  but  there  is  another  danger  even  more  men- 
acing than  the  threat  of  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe  of 
any  peace-loving  nation.  It  is  the  unpatriotic  activ- 
ities and  underhanded  scheming  of  disloyal  groups 
and  organizations  within  the  nation,  bringing  dis- 
integration, which  is  often  more  dangerous  and  more 
fatal  than  outward  opposition.  We  are  witnessing 
attempts  being  made  by  insidious  forces  at  this  very 
time  to  induce  contention  and  confusion  in  the  or- 
ganized societies  of  mankind.  If  we  want  our  nation 
free  from  the  threat  of  violence,  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Hoover  that  decisive  action  must  be  taken  now  to 
stop  this  ominous  trend. 

Not  What  It  Used  To  Be 

Today,  there  are  men  secretly  sowing  discord 
and  undermining  stable  government  and  law  and 
order  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  findings  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation bear  ample  evidence. 


In  a  report  given  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  February 
23,  1968,  to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
one  statement  reads: 

The  18th  National  Convention  of  the  Communist 
Party-USA  in  June  1966,  marked  that  party's  emer- 
gence into  more  open  activity  in  an  attempt  to  widen 
its  influence  .  .  .  in  this  country.  While  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  tempo  of  party  activities,  its 
objectives  have  remained  the  same — to  destroy 
faith  in  the  American  system,  to  shake  confidence  in 
its  leadership,  and  to  subvert  the  ideals  of  its  young- 
er generation. 

A  lessened  discipline  is  evident  today  among  an 
increasing  number  of  young  people  in  our  society. 
Municipal  ordinances  and  state  statutes  have  been 
willfully  and  intentionally  disobeyed  by  individuals 
and  groups  across  the  nation.  The  American  home 
is  not  what  it  once  was,  and  this  is  reflected  in  a 
parental  discipline  which  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  Power  of  Religion 

However,  there  is  a  great  power  in  life  that  will 
solve  world  problems.  That  power  is  religion! 
Spiritual  development  and  moral  integrity  are  fun- 
damental in  the  lives  of  all  who  would  build  a  com- 
munity that  will  contribute  to  the  safety  and 
advancement  of  our  republic  or  of  any  other  nation. 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  truly  said: 

The  government  of  a  country  never  gets  ahead 
of  the  religion  of  a  country.  There  is  no  way  by 
which  we  can  substitute  the  authority  of  law  for  the 
virtue  of  man.  Of  course,  we  can  help  to  restrain 
the  vicious  and  furnish  a  fair  degree  of  security  and 
protection  by  legislation  and  police  control,  but  the 
real  reforms  which  society  in  these  days  is  seeking 
will  come  as  a  result  of  our  religious  convictions  or 
they  will  not  come  at  all.  Peace,  justice,  humanity, 
charity — these  cannot  be  legislated  into  being. 

The  principles  of  the  gospel  are  the  surest  and 
safest  guide  for  mortal  man.  Christ  is  the  Light  to 
humanity.  In  that  Light  man  sees  his  way  clearly. 
When  this  Light  is  rejected,  the  soul  of  man  stum- 
bles in  darkness.  No  person,  no  group,  no  nation 
can  achieve  true  success  without  following  him  who 
said: 

..  .1  am  the  light  of  the  world:  he  that  followeth 
me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life.  (John  Sil2.) 

Lib7arr  File  Reference;   UNITED  STATES— MORAL  CONDITIONS. 
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Assurance  comes  from  the  Lord  that  when 
one  has  repented  of  his  sins  ... 

The  Sarae 
Is  Forgiven 


by  Elder  Hartman  Rector,  Jr. 
of  the  First  Council  of  the  Seventy 

I  asked  my  seven-year-old  daughter,  "What  does 
repentance  mean?" 

"It  means  to  say  you  are  sorry  and  all  that 
stuff/'  she  answered  without  hesitation. 

"Isn't  that  awfully  easy  to  do?"  I  asked.  "Just 
to  say  you're  sorry?" 

She  said,  "It  would  be  hard  if  you  had  to  prac- 
tice it,  but  I  don't  practice  it  much." 

"Why  not?" 

"Oh,  everybody  would  make  fun  of  me,"  she 
tossed  over  her  shoulder  as  she  ran  out  to  join  her 
friends. 

Of  course,  "I'm  sorry,"  is  a  part  of  repentance, 
but  it  is  really  only  one  small  step.  And  all  too 
often  that  one  step  is  about  all  our  repentance 
amounts  to — ^just  saying,  "I'm  sorry,"  and  then  go- 
ing our  way  to  commit  the  sin  again.  As  far  as  that 
goes,  why  should  seven-year-old  Lila  worry  about 
repentance  anyway?  She  is  not  really  accountable 
before  the  Lord  until  she  is  eight.  The  revelations 
state: 

.  .  .  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  little  children 
are  redeemed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
through  mine  Only  Begotten; 

Wherefore,  they  cannot  sin,  for  power  is  not  given 
unto  Satan  to  tempt  little  children,  until  they  be- 
gin to  become  accountable  before  me.  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  29:46,  47.) 

And  their  children  shall  be  baptized  for  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins  when  eight  years  old,  and  re- 
ceive the  laying  on  of  the  hands.  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  68:27.) 

If  the  Devil   Doesn't-Who  Does? 

When  queried  on  the  subject,  Lila's  12-year-old 
brother  stated  categorically  that,  in  his  opinion, 
seven-year-olds  definitely  should  be  taught  to  repent, 
so  that  it  won't  be  such  a  complete  shock  when  they 
are  eight!    He  further  stated  that  he  surely  would 


(For  Cotirse  8,  lessons  of  November  17  to  December  1,  "Re- 
pentance Is  Necessary,"  "Our  Heavenly  Father  Forgives,"  and  "Great 
Men  Repent";  for  Course  26,  lessons  of  December  15  and  January  1, 
"I,  the  Lord,  Remember  Them  No  More"  and  "Sweet  (?)  Revenge"; 
to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  10,  15,  and  17;  and  of 
general  interest.) 


be  glad  when  Lila  was  baptized,  "because  she  is  get- 
ting away  with  murder  now  and  still  is  not  account- 
able." This,  of  course,  is  an  indictment  of  her  par- 
ents, whom  the  Lord  has  made  accountable  for  Lila's 
instruction  in  these  words: 

And  again,  inasmuch  as  parents  have  children  in 
Zion,  or  in  any  of  her  stakes  which  are  organized, 
that  teach  them  not  to  understand  the  doctrine  of 
repentance,  faith  in  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  and  of  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands,  when  eight  years  old, 
the  sin  be  upon  the  heads  of  the  parents.  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  68:25.) 

So  the  devil  does  not  have  power  to  tempt  little 
children  imtil  they  are  eight  years  old.  I  have  often 
wondered  who  was  behind  some  of  their  naughtiness. 
If  it  is  not  the  devil — and  it  certainly  is  not  the 
Lord — then  who  is  it?  As  I  contemplated  the  question 
and  observed  children  in  action,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  for  the  most  part,  children  are  acting 
very  much  Hke  their  parents — if  not  as  they  have 
seen  their  parents  act,  certainly  as  they  have  heard 
their  parents  talk.  The  only  difference  seems  to  be 
that  many  times  the  parents'  age  and  experience 
tempers  their  judgment  and  prevents  them  from  do- 
ing things  which  inexperience  and  the  associated  lack 
of  judgment  causes  the  child  to  do.  For  instance, 
parents  may  say  they  do  not  Hke  a  neighbor;  but 
of  course  they  never  would  tell  the  neighbor  this, 
face  to  face.  The  child,  however,  after  listening  to 
his  parents,  may  go  over  to  the  neighbor's  house  and 
stick  out  his  tongue,  throw  dirt  on  their  wet  wash, 
kick  their  dog,  or  bite  their  little  boy. 

Do  children  really  walk  in  their  parents'  foot- 
steps? Pretty  much,  is  history's  sad  verdict. 

How  Does  Repentance  Grow? 

But  what  of  repentance?  Where  does  it  begin? 
How  does  it  grow?  And  where  does  it  end?  Re- 
pentance invariably  begins  with  sorrow  and  a  result- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  where  we  are  and  what  we 
are.  If  it  doesn't  begin  there,  it  is  seldom  true  re- 
pentance, but  merely  takes  the  form  of  an  "I'm 
sorry,"  like  Lila's,  tossed  off  without  any  real  sor- 
row. Real  sorrow  manifests  itself  in  changed  per- 
formance. Repentance  must  result  in  a  reformation 
— either  stopping  something  we  are  doing  or  start- 
ing to  do  something  new,  or,  more  often,  a  combina- 
tion of  both. 

I  can  well  remember  a  simple  experience  with 
repentance  that  I  had  at  a  very  tender  age.  I  was 
fishing  and  caught  a  "crawdaddy."  As  I  pulled  this 
fearsome  looking  creature  out  of  the  water,  he 
dropped  off  the  hook  and  began  to  crawl  backwards 
toward  the  water.  In  trying  to  stop  him,  I  crushed 
his  skeleton  and  watched  him  die  in  front  of  me. 
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Photo  by  H.  Armstrong  Roberts. 
Repentance  involves  sorrow  for  a  thoughtless  act. 

I  didn't  feel  particularly  sorry  at  the  time;  but  as 
I  thought  about  him  that  night — liow  he  never  really 
did  anyone  any  harm  and  was  only  trying  to  return 


to  his  home  when  I  killed  him,  a  great  wave  of  mel- 
ancholy and  sorrow  swept  over  me,  and  tears  roUed 
down  ray  cheeks.  I  vowed  that  night  that  I  would 
never  kill  another  crawfish  and  made  that  promise 
to  my  Heavenly  Father.  And  I  have  never  broken 
that  promise. 

"The  Same  Is  Forgiven" 

In  that  simple  experience  of  youth  were  con- 
tained all  the  essential  elements  of  repentance.  First, 
I  recognized  the  wrongness  of  what  I  had  done. 
Second  tears  were  an  evidence  of  the  sorrow  I  felt 
for  a  thoughtless  act.  Third,  although  I  could  not 
restore  the  Hfe  I  had  taken,  the  vow  never  to  do  it 
again  no  doubt  saved  the  lives  of  countless  other 
crawfish.  Fourth,  the  promise  of  forgiveness  from 
my  Heavenly  Father  was  borne  of  my  confession 
and  reformation.  And  fifth,  my  never  doing  it  again 
fulfilled  the  promise  to  God  and  guaranteed  that  my 
Heavenly  Father  would  forget  the  act: 

Behold^  he  who  has  repented  of  his  sins,  the  same 
is  forgiven,  and  I,  the  Lord,  remember  them  no  more. 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  58:42.) 


When  we  repent,  the  Lord  forgets  our  sins, 
should  we. 


So 
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A  baby  in  class  will  help  three-year-olds  accept  the 
newcomer  and  realize  that  each  of  them  was  .  .  . 


ONCE  A 
LITTLE 


by  Frances  P.  Barlow* 

Everyone  loves  a  baby!  As  adults  we  know  each 
precious  child  bom  into  this  world  is  a  gift  from  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  us  to  cherish  and  nourish.  But 
a  three-year-old  child  has  no  such  concept.  A  new 
baby  in  the  home  may  be  a  threatening  experience 
for  him:  he  may  have  to  give  up  his  crib;  he  may 
be  told  to  be  quiet  when  he  wants  to  make  a  noise; 
mother  may  not  have  time  to  read  him  a  story  be- 
cause she  has  to  feed  the  baby;  all  the  visitors  who 
come  to  the  home  may  talk  about  the  baby  and  not 
even  notice  him;  mother  may  be  too  tired  to  go  for 
a  walk  or  to  rock  him  as  she  used  to  do. 

Managing  Jealousy 

While  a  child  may  not  be  able  to  verbalize  and 
express  his  jealousy,  the  feeling  is  there.  Psycholo- 
gists tell  us  that  most  children  are  jealous  of  a  new 
arrival.  In  fact,  it  is  a  normal  reaction.  The  degree 
of  jealousy  is  what  counts.  We  want  to  keep  it  with- 
in manageable  limits.  Here  is  where  we  can  help  the 
child  accept  the  new  arrival  and  his  new  role  in 
the  family.  Mother  must  continue  to  love  and  re- 
spect the  older  sibling.  Let  him  share  in  the  daily 
responsibiUties  and  joys  of  the  new  arrival. 

Teachers,  along  with  mothers,  can  play  a  vital 
role  in  helping  a  young  child  relate  closely  to  a  baby. 
Learning  takes  place  faster  through  firsthand  experi- 
ences. Teachers  may  show  pictures  of  babies  and 
talk  about  them,  but  letting  children  see  and  touch 
a  real  live  baby  is  much  more  effective. 

Learning  with  a  Real  Baby 

Choose  a  mother  in  the  ward  who  relates  warm- 


(For  Course  3,  lessons  of  December  29  and  January  5,  "Our 
Baby"  and  "Other  People's  Babies";  for  Course  4,  lessons  of  Novem- 
ber 3  and  10,  "We  Are  Born  To  Be  Loved"  and  "We  Are  Born  To 
Love";  to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  12  and  16;  and 
of  special   interest   to   all  parents    of   very   young   children.) 

*Frances  P.  Barlow,  mother  of  four  children,  is  an  assistant 
professor  and  head  of  the  Child  Development  laboratory  at  Brigham 
Young  University.  Since  receiving  her  B.S.  at  the  University  of 
Utah  in  1933  and  her  M.A.  at  Utah  State  University  in  1938  (both 
with  honors),  she  has  been  active  in  Lady  Lions,  Red  Cross,  PTA, 
and  Head  Start,  where  she  was  a  consultant  from  1965-1968.  In 
addition,  she  has  served  as  ward  YWMIA  president  and  as  teacher 
in  many  Church  auxiliaries;  she  currently  teaches  the  Beehive  class 
(YWMIA)   in  the  Oak  Hills  First  Ward,  East  Sharon    (Utah)    Stake. 
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Learning  takes  place  as  children  see  and  touch  a  real  baby. 

ly  to  children  and  invite  her  to  bring  her  baby  into 
your  classroom.  (If  possible,  select  a  mother  who 
has  a  child  in  your  group.  This  way,  your  concepts 
apply  directly  to  a  situation  the  children  already 
know,  and  learning  becomes  much  easier.)  Have  the 
mother  sit  on  a  low  chair  with  the  children  around 
her.  Have  her  take  off  the  baby's  shoes  so  they  can 
see  and  touch  his  tiny  feet.  Children  learn  through 
their  senses.  They  need  to  touch  the  baby  to  be 
able  to  relate  to  him.  Explain  to  the  children  that 
we  handle  a  baby  carefully  because  babies  are  not 
strong  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

To  help  three-year-old  children  understand  the 
baby  and  its  place  in  the  home,  the  teacher  should 
bring  out  the  following  points: 

1.  A  baby  is  a  member  of  the  family. 

2.  Mother  does  many  things  to  take  care  of  the 
baby. 

3.  The  children  can  learn  ways  to  help  Mother 
take  care  of  the  baby. 

4.  A  baby  eats  only  milk  and  soft  foods  because 
he  does  not  have  teeth. 

5.  The  children,  too,  were  once  small  babies,  but 
with  each  birthday  they  grew  bigger. 

6.  Now  the  children  are  much  bigger  than  a 
baby.  (Have  them  measure  and  compare  their  hands 
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and  feet  with  the  baby's,  to  see  how  much  smaller 
he  is.) 

7.  Babies  cry  when  they  need  something  because 
they  cannot  talk. 

8.  Babies  cannot  do  things  for  themselves;  they 
have  to  be  helped. 

9.  Doing  things  for  the  baby  not  only  makes  the 
baby  happy,  it  makes  us  happy,  too. 

10.  Our  Heavenly  Father  loves  the  baby  as  he 
loves  all  children;  and  he  wants  us  all  to  be  kind  and 
to  be  thankful  for  the  baby. 

Such  questions  as  the  following  could  be  asked 
to  bring  out  the  above  objectives: 

To  the  mother: 

What  do  you  do  for  the  baby  every  day? 

To  the  children: 

How  many  of  you  have  a  baby  in  your  home? 
What  could  you  do  to  help  Mother  take  care  of 

the  baby? 
What  does  the  baby  eat? 
Why  doesn't  he  drink  from  a  cup? 
Why  does  he  cry? 


Why  aren't  his  hands  and  feet  as  big  as  yours? 

Why  doesn't  he  walk? 

When  will  he  be  bigger? 

What  makes  you  smile? 

What  do  you  think  would  make  the  baby  smile? 

Does  your  Heavenly  Father  love  you? 

Do  you  think  he  loves  the  baby? 

Do  you  think  your  Heavenly  Father  wants  you 

to  help  take  care  of  the  baby? 
How  should  you  hold  a  baby?  Show  me  with 

your  arms. 
How  could  you  show  the  baby  you  love  him? 

Rockabye  Baby 

After  a  discussion  about  the  baby,  the  children 
should  be  involved  in  some  activity  that  will  enhance 
the  concepts  they  have  just  learned.  If  there  are 
dolls  available,  let  the  more  timid  children  each  hold 
a  doll,  while  the  more  expressive  children  cradle 
their  arms  and  pretend  they  are  holding  a  baby. 
Have  them  rock  the  baby  very  gently  and  sing 
"Rockabye  Baby."  The  record,  "When  You  Were 
Young,"  is  an  excellent  one  to  help  three-year- 
{Concluded  on  page  433.) 


Three-year-olds  express  lesson  concept  by  holding  dolls  and  singing  "Rockabye  Baby.' 
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Archaeology 
and  the 
Book  of 
Mormon 


by  Paul  R.  Cheesmcm^ 


Archaeology  is  a  division  of  science  which  classi- 
fies the  material  remains  of  man's  past.  These  ma- 
terial remains  of  human  workmanship,  and  their 
uses  in  the  societies  to  which  they  belonged,  con- 
struct a  picture  through  which  the  scientist  has  tried 
to  recreate  as  accurately  as  possible  the  story  of 
early  man.  The  accuracy  of  the  story  depends  upon 
the  accuracy  of  scientific  procedure  in  unearthing 
the  facts  of  history. 

Let  us  view  such  a  study  in  relation  to  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  In  archaeological  research  we  concern 
ourselves  with  the  historical  authentication  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  not  the  theological.  However,  cer- 
tain artifacts  and  findings  have  helped  in  under- 
standing many  ancient  religious  ordinances. 

Before  undertaking  a  study  of  archaeology  and 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  there  are  some  facts  which 
need  to  be  understood: 

1.  The  science  of  archaeology  was  not  in  exist- 
ence in  1830.  It  did  not  really  get  under  way  until 
the  late  1800's.  Even  the  development  of  the  de- 
cipherment of  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing  was  not 
promoted  until  1850. 

2.  It  was  not  until  1910  that  the  existence  of 
advanced  cultures  in  Mesoamerica  before  400  A.D. 
(Book  of  Mormon  times)  was  archaeologically  estab- 
lished. (See  IJAS  Newsletter,  6.2  and  22.01.  Univer- 
sity Archaeological  Society:  Provo,  Utah.) 

Ancestry  of  the  American  Indian 

We  do  not  know  how  many  groups  came  to  North 
and  South  America  prior  to  Columbus.  The  Book 
of  Mormon  records  only  three  groups :  the  Jaredites, 
Lehi's  group,  and  the  Mulekites.  That  other  groups, 
some  with  Mongoloid  characteristics,  were  here,  is 
accepted  by  most  archaeologists.  (UAS  Newsletter 
70.1.)  Recorded  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  are  several 
scriptures  which  indicate  that  other  groups  were  in 
evidence.  (See  1  Nephi  17;  2  Nephi  1:5-12;  Mosiah 
21:25,  26;  Alma  31:35;  46:22;  Helaman  3=5.) 

How  the  Groups  Arrived 

The  Book  of  Mormon  records  that  the  Jaredite 
immigrants  and  Lehi's  colonists  came  to  the  New 
World  by  way  of  marine  navigation.  It  is  not  clear 
which  route  or  even  which  ocean  they  traveled. 
Ideas  of  their  routes  of  travel  by  Book  of  Mormon 
scholars  must  at  this  time  be  speculative.  These 
speculations    can    only    be    substantiated    through 


Macchu  Picchu,  Peru  (pre-Columbian) 


(For  Course  12,  lessons  of  January  12  and  19,  "A  Leader  Has 
Faith"  and  "A  Leader  Serves  the  Lord";  for  Course  14,  lessons  of 
December  8,  15,  and  29,  and  January  5,  "Book  of  Mormon";  for 
Course  16,  lesson  of  January  19,  "Other  Scriptures";  for  Course  18, 
lessons  of  February  2  to  16,  "The  Book  of  Mormon,"  "Getting  Ac- 
quainted with  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  and  "Distinctive  Character- 
istics of  the  Book  of  Mormon";  for  Course  30,  lesson  of  November 
3,    "Divinity    of   Book   of   Mormon";    and   of    general   interest.) 

*Paul  R.  Cheesman  is  an  assistant  professor  of  religious  educa- 
tion at  Brigham  Young  University.  Born  in  Brigham  City,  Utah,  he 
filled  a  mission  in  the  Southern  States  (1941-1942)  and  later  took 
his  B.A.  at  San  Diego  State  College.  He  received  both  his  M.A. 
and  DRE  at  BYU.  He  has  been  a  bishop  and  a  stake  president  and 
is  currently  a  counselor  in  the  presidency  of  the  BYU  7th  Stake, 
where  he  and  his  wife,  Nellie  Foster,  are  members  of  the  BYU  70th 
Ward.  The  couple  have  six  children. 
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further,  more  definite  archaeological  findings  or  by 
further  revelation  from  God. 

Among  the  early  immigrants,  Lehi's  colonists 
left  us  with  the  most  complete  record  of  their  trav- 
els, suggesting  that  they  came  across  the  Pacific. 

Welby  W.  Ricks  has  offered  some  research  con- 
cerning the  claim  of  the  traditions  recorded  by  the 
early  Spanish  priests  that  the  area  of  Panuco,  near 
Tampico  on  the  Gulf  Coast  in  northern  Veracruz, 
was  the  landing  place  of  some  of  the  early  inhabi- 
tants. Some  think  that  this  refers  to  the  Mulekites; 
however,  all  this  is  speculative.  (UAS  Newsletter 
36.1.) 

Geography  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 

The  geography  of  a  country  always  helps  us  to 
understand  its  people  better.  Evidently  it  was  not 
considered  of  prime  importance  to  the  writers  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  however,  since  sufficient  de- 
tailed information  is  not  provided  for  us  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  the  location  of  the  areas  or 
cities  of  the  history.  This  should  not  discourage 
continuous  study  in  this  field,  since  future  findings 
may  help  to  establish  the  geography  and  thus  clarify 
some  aspects  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  there  are  two 
Hill  Cumorahs.  Their  theory  is  that  the  hill  on  which 
Mormon  fought  the  last  battle  with  the  Lamanites 
is  not  the  same  hill  in  which  Joseph  Smith  found 
the  gold  plates.  Advocates  of  this  theory  establish 
their  analysis  primarily  from  the  internal  evidences 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Others  conclude  that  there 
is  only  one  Hill  Cumorah,  and  that  the  place  where 
Joseph  Smith  and  Moroni  met  was  the  same  place 
Mormon  and  Moroni  visited  in  the  fifth  century. 
There  is  no  official  Church  view. 

Some  say  the  "narrow  neck  of  land"  is  Panama, 
and  others  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in  Mexico. 
The  landing  place  of  Lehi  is  still  unknown.  {UAS 
Newsletter  6.2,  22.00,  46.6,  80.1.) 

That  some  immigrants  came  by  the  Bering  Strait 
is  the  most  widely  accepted  theory  among  archae- 
ologists regarding  the  early  migrations.  It  could  be 
true  that  some  groups  came  across  this  Strait.  The 
Book  of  Mormon  does  not  say. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  com- 
ments is  found  in  Times  and  Seasons.  Joseph  Smith, 
as  editor  of  the  paper,  is  responsible  for  this  state- 
ment: 

.  .  .  Central  America,  or  Guatemala  [the  whole  of 
what  we  now  call  Central  America  was  then  known 
as  Guatemala]  is  situated  north  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  [Panama']  and  once  embraced  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  territory  from  north  to  south.  The 
city  of  Zarahemla,  burnt  at  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Savior,  and  rebuilt  afterwards,  stood  upon  this  land 


as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  words  in   the 
book  of  Alma.  .  .  .^ 

Commenting  on  this  statement  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Progress  in  Archaeology,  Dr.  Ross  T. 
Christensen  says: 

"Here  the  prophet  takes  up  the  passage  which 
speaks  of  'a  day  and  a  half's  journey  for  a  Nephite.' 
(Alma  22:32.)  Further  on,  he  strongly  speculates  on 
the  identity  of  the  ruins  of  Zarahemla  with  those 
of  Quirigua,  Guatemala,  which  had  only  recently 
been  discovered. 

"Now  if  the  ruins  of  Zarahemla  lie  somewhere  in 
what  is  now  Central  America,  as  the  Prophet  wrote, 
that  fact  automatically  disqualifies  the  Panama 
theory,  for  the  Nephite  record  makes  it  abundantly 
plain  that  that  city  was  located  in  the  land  south- 
ward, whereas,  in  the  Panama  theory,  Central  Amer- 
ica would  be  part  of  the  land  northward.  If  Joseph 
Smith  was  correct  in  these  statements,  then  Zara- 
hemla cannot  have  been  in  South  America,  nor  can 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  have  been  the  'small  neck 
of  land.'  "^ 

American  Indians  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific 

The  voyage  of  Thor  Heyerdahl  in  Kon  Tiki  sug- 
gests that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  and 
Central  America  were  capable  of  building  seagoing 
craft  and  crossing  vast  expanses  of  ocean.  Heyerdahl 
theorizes: 

1.  Polynesia  was  first  colonized  about  500  A.D. 
by  Caucasians  from  the  area  of  South  America. 

2.  Easter  Island,  the  Marquesas,  the  Society 
Islands,  and  Tonga  were  originally  white. 

3.  Early  white  colonizers  went  first  to  southern 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  Part  then  went  to 
South  America  and  thence  to  Polynesia.  Blood 
groupings  for  Polynesians  show  they  could  have  come 
from  continental  America.  (UAS  Newsletter  12, 
70.4  and  53.60  tell  about  other  raft  journeys,  sub- 
stantiating the  theory  that  the  Polynesian  Islands 
were  originally  inhabited  by  people  from  North  and 
South  America.) 

Calendar 

The  ancestors  of  the  American  Indian  estab- 
lished several  advanced  calendrical  systems  featur- 
ing a  sacred  almanac.  In  one  system  there  were 
18  months  of  20  days  each,  plus  a  five-day  holiday. 
They  also  took  into  account  the  leap  year.  One 
study  indicates  that  the  starting  date  of  the  sacred 
calendrical  year  was  placed  in  April  to  commemorate 
the  birthdate  of  Christ.  (UAS  Newsletter  31.0, 16.02, 
44.01,  31.0.) 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 

^Times  and  Seasons,  Volume  III,  No.  23;  October  1,  1842;  page 
927. 

^Progress  in  Archaeology,  compiled  and  edited  by  Ross  T.  Chris- 
tensen; published  at  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah,  1963; 
page  195. 
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(Continued  from  preceding  page.) 
Religion 

The  monotheistic  concept  of  God  is  found  earliest 
in  Mesoamerica.  Tradition  indicates  that  there  was 
a  great  white  spirit  with  a  beard  who  once  visited 
there.  Many  similarities  point  to  the  possibility  of 
Quetzalcoatl  of  Mesoamerica  and  Virococha  of  Peru 
being  Christ. 

Reference  is  often  also  made  to  a  god  of  war, 
pestilence,  darkness,  and  the  underworld.  (Satan?) 

Incense  Burner 

A  homed  type  of  incense  burner  quite  common 
in  the  Near  East  about  1000  B.C.,  is  very  similar  to 
the  incense  burners  of  highland  Guatemala  during 
its  early  periods.  (UAS  Newsletter  6.1,  44.00.) 

Blood  Groups 

An  excellent  treatment  of  this  subject  has  been 
given  by  Virgil  Haws,  who  concludes  that  the  blood 
types  of  the  ancestor  of  the  American  Indian  cor- 
respond not  only  to  the  Mongoloid,  they  seem  to  be 
related  even  more  closely  to  blood  types  of  the 
Mesopotamia  area.  We  could  draw  the  further  con- 
clusion that  the  American  Indian  of  the  time  of 
Columbus  and  today  is  of  multiple  racial  origin. 
(University  Archaeological  Society  Miscellaneous 
Papers,  No.  18,  December  1956,  by  Virgil  Haws, 
pubhshed  at  Brigham  Young  University.) 

Iron 

The  Book  of  Mormon  speaks  of  iron-working 
among  its  people.  A  book  by  Arlington  H.  Mallery, 
Lost  America,  the  Story  of  the  Pre-Columbian  Iron 
Age  in  America  (Washington,  1951),  claims  the  dis- 
covery of  prehistoric  iron  smelting  furnaces  in  the 
Ohio  Valley.  There  are  also  evidences  of  iron  ore 
deposits  in  northern  Peru.  However,  since  iron 
oxidizes  rapidly,  there  are  only  a  few  ancient  evi- 
dences remaining;  and  thus  the  iron  metallurgy  men- 
tioned in  the  Book  of  Mormon  remains  a  major 
problem  to  Book  of  Mormon  archaeologists. 

Wheels 

The  Book  of  Mormon  implies  the  use  of  wheels 
when  it  mentions  chariots.  No  large  utilitarian 
wheels  have  been  found  to  date  in  pre-Columbian 
America.  However,  many  wheeled  toys  have  been 
found;  and  usually  toys  are  made  to  resemble  the 
real  thing.  These  wheeled  toys  of  Ancient  America 
are  remarkably  similar  to  the  wheeled  toys  of  Meso- 
potamia. Many  archaeologists  acknowledge  the  ap- 
parent existence  of  the  wheel  principle,  but  they 
await  future  artifacts,  larger  and  more  practical, 
before  speculating  further. 


Wheeled  toy  found  in  Mexico  shows  understanding  of  the 
wheel  principle  and  is  similar  to  the  toys  of  Mesopotamia, 

Theology 

Many  aspects  of  the  religious  service  and  theol- 
ogy of  the  American  Indian  are  similar  to  the  re- 
ligion taught  on  eastern  continents.  Sacrifice,  be- 
lief in  final  judgment,  life  after  death,  baptism, 
circumcision,  fasting — all  of  these  plus  many  other 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  have  parallels  in  the 
life  of  the  pre-Columbian  Indian.  (UAS  Newsletter 
57.70.) 

Elephants 

The  Book  of  Mormon  records  that  there  were 
elephants  in  the  Jaredite  Period.  (See  Ether  9:19.) 
Archaelogists  make  little  comment  regarding  these 
animals,  except  to  recognize  that  mastodons  and 
mammoths  are  known  to  have  lived  in  North  Amer- 
ica prior  to  the  Spaniard  and  the  Indian.  Skeletal 
remains  of  these  animals  were  first  thought  to  have 
come  from  around  8,000  B.C.  Later  studies  brought 
them  down  to  4,000  B.C.,  and  some  have  even 
brought  them  into  Book  of  Mormon  times.  Although 
this  is  still  a  very  speculative  area,  some  substantial 
evidence  has  been  found  for  their  existence  this  late. 
The  profile  of  two  elephant  heads  on  a  stela  in 
Copan,  Honduras,  and  a  bone  clothes  pin  found  in 
Peru  carved  with  an  animal  resembling  a  baby  ele- 
phant, have  been  some  of  the  clues  so  far. 

Horses 

Facts  upon  which  archaeologists  agree  concern- 
ing the  horse  are: 

1.  Horses  were  not  here  at  the  coming  of  the 
Europeans. 

2.  Remains  of  horses  have  been  found  at  numer- 
ous ancient  sites,  such  as  La  Brea  in  California, 
Tierra  del  Fuego  in  South  America,  Lagoa  Santa  in 
Brazil,  and  parts  of  Idaho.  There  has  been  no  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  horses  were  used  by  man  to 
ride  upon. 
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3.  It  is  commonly  accepted  that  horses  were 
here  prior  to  the  Indian. 

The  horse  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
in  several  places,  in  both  the  Nephite  and  Jaredite 
records.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nowhere  does 
it  mention  that  men  ride  the  horses.  In  the  war  rec- 
ords, no  reference  to  cavalry  is  found.  Also  there  is 
no  mention  of  horses  after  3  Nephi.  Could  this  be 
when  the  extinction  started  to  take  place? 

Other  Correlations 

Following  are  a  few  miscellaneous  traits  of  Meso- 
american  culture  (possibly  the  central  Book  of  Mor- 
mon area)  which  correspond  to  the  ancient  Near 
East  (before  and  after  Lehi's  day): 

1.  Highly  developed  cereal  agriculture,  includ- 
ing irrigation  and  fertilization;  and  possession  of  cot- 
ton and  the  gourd. 

2.  A  highly  organized,  graded  priesthood  which 
was  frequently  the  controlling  force  in  a  theocratic 
government. 

3.  Symbolism,  including  the  Tree  of  Life,  the 
serpent  as  a  sign  of  wisdom,  and  the  cat  as  a  fre- 
quent artistic  and  religious  motif. 

4.  Historical  and  genealogical  records,  often  on 


paper 
5. 
6. 

7. 


Precious  stones  as  a  common  form  of  wealth. 
The  umbrella  as  a  symbol  of  divinity  or  rank. 
Manufacture   and   use   of  purple   dye  from 
shellfish  and  scarlet  dye  from  the  cochineal  insect. 
8.    Turbans  in  great  variety. 


Ancient  Temple  of  Kulkulcan,  Chicken  Itza,  Mexico.  Simi- 
lar stepped  pyramids  are  found  in  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt. 


9.  Advanced  chronological  and  mathematical 
reckoning. 

10.  The  use  of  the  true  arch.  An  example  of  this 
is  found  in  La  Muiieca,  Mexico.  The  ancient  Ameri- 
can civilizations  rarely  employed  the  true  arch;  we 
do  not  know  why,  but  we  do  know  it  was  not  be- 
cause of  ignorance. 

The  following  list  compares  racial  and  cultural 
traits  of  Book  of  Mormon  civihzations  with  archae- 
ological findings  about  Mesoamerican  civilizations: 

1.  The  Jaredites  are  described  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon  as  "large  and  mighty  men.*'  Among  the 
first  civilized  inhabitants  of  this  continent  were 
people  whom  the  chroniclers  galled  "giants."  (UAS 
Newsletter,  Bui.  No.  4.) 

2.  Jaredites  had  a  knowledge  of  fanning,  pot- 
tery, and  textiles;  there  is  evidence  that  the  first 
civilized  Mesoamericans  knew  farming  and  the  use 
of  pottery  and  textiles. 

3.  Part  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  people  were 
white.  Evidences  of  bearded  men  with  Hebrew 
noses  have  been  found,  suggesting  characteristics  of 
white  Semitic  man. 

4.  Temple  buildings  are  in  the  form  of  pyramid 
structures  or  ziggurats,  terminating  in  a  flat  area  on 
top  where  there  was  built  a  place  of  worship.  Exam- 
ples of  these  stepped  pyramids  are  in  evidence  in  the 
Mesopotamia  area.  The  use  of  the  pyramid  in  Egypt 
to  bury  the  honored  dead  is  also  duplicated  in  the 
structures  of  the  American  continents.  Sun-baked 
bricks  were  basic  building  materials  in  both  areas. 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 

An  ancient  corbeled  arch  in  Labna  ruins,  Yucatan,  Mexico. 
Ancient  people  knew  about  but  seldom  used  the  true  arch. 
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(Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 

5.  The  Book  of  Mormon  contains  the  dreams  of 
Lehi  and  Nephi  concerning  the  tree  of  life.  The  tree- 
of-life  motif  occurs  in  the  ancient  arts  of  the  Old 
World.  Tree-of-life  symbols  have  been  found  in  Cen- 
tral America  as  well  as  South  America.  Stela  5, 
Izapa,  found  in  Chiapas,  Mexico,^  seems  to  bear 
similarities  to  the  story  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
and  to  Mesopotamian  tree-of-life  representations. 
Dr.  Ross  T.  Christensen,  Professor  of  Archaeology 
at  Brigham  Young  University,  has  this  to  say  regard- 
ing the  Stela  5,  Izapa,  discovery: 

".  .  .  The  most  direct  and  striking  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  which  has  yet  come 
forth  from  the  science  of  archaeology.  I  do  not  know 
who  carved  this  sculpture — whether  the  artist  was  a 
Nephite,  a  Lamanite,  or  of  some  other  lineage — but 
whoever  did  it  was  beyond  any  doubt  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Lehi's  vision  of  the  Tree  of  Life  as 
recounted  in  1  Nephi,  chapter  8."* 


^See    "The   Lehi    Stone,    Stela    5,"    by    Richard    O.    Cowan,    The 
Instructor,  March,  1968,  page  132. 

*Quoted  by  permission  of  Dr.   Christensen. 

Sacrificial  altar  and  inscribed  stone  slab  are  of   the  pre- 
Columbian  period  and  were  found   in   Tikal,   Guatemala. 


Advanced  medical  procedures  are  indicated  by  trephination 
of  skull,  with   metal  plate   over  wound.    Found   in   Peru. 

6.  The  cement  used  was  of  a  very  high  quality. 
It  is  similar  to  the  lime  cement  of  today's  civiliza- 
tion. 

7.  There  has  been  considerable  research  done 
in  the  field  of  archaeology  regarding  the  following 
points  of  interest: 

1.  hair  composition,  2.  skull  measurements, 
3.  aqueducts,  4.  burial  methods,  5.  tattoos, 
6.  walls  around  cities,  7.  use  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver,    8.  building  tools,    9.  writing. 

However,  the  results  indicate  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  before  intelligent  comparisons  are 
to  be  made. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

The  findings  of  the  scholars  in  this  research  field 
have  been  time-consuming  and  expensive.  Study  to 
date  has  only  scratched  the  surface  of  this  new 
science,  and  all  theories  may  be  altered  when  new 
writings  and  artifacts  are  uncovered. 

The  ancestor  of  the  American  Indian  was  not 
the  uncivilized  savage  that  Columbus  found.  Some 
aspects  of  early  American  civilization  reached  our 
level.  Magnificent  buildings,  architecture,  and  art 
have  been  uncovered.  Religious  precepts  and  ordi- 
nances such  as  circumcision,  sacrifice,  and  baptism, 
that  could  have  only  come  from  a  revealed  source, 
are  evident. 


Visual  Aids 

1.    Catalogues  are  available  listing  the  aids  most  valuable 
in  supplementing  lessons  on  this  subject.  They  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to:  Book  Clerk,  Dept.  of  A.  V.  Communi- 
cation, Brigham  Young  University,  Prove,  Utah. 
Library   File   Reference:    BOOK   OP  MORMON— ANTIQUITIES. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  CALL  IS  .  .  . 


AN  INVITATION  TO  LOVE 


I  recall  a  statement  made  by  one  of  our  Sunday 
School  teachers  which  impressed  me  deeply.  He  said 
that  instead  of  saying  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
fundamentals  of  the  gospel,  we  should  rather  say 
that  we  ought  to  move  forward  to  the  fundamentals 
of  the  gospel.  These  basic  precepts  demand  such 
perfecting  and  perfection  from  us  that  no  human 
could  ever  hope  to  attain  the  full  requirements  in  a 
Hfetime. 

Think  about  the  principles  of  faith  and  repent- 
ance. It  takes  a  lifetime  of  effort  to  acquire  faith, 
to  maintain  it  at  all  times  through  trials  and 
tribulations,  and  to  magnify  it.  And  repentance  is 
not  fully  reached  in  one  single  thought  or  action. 
It  takes  time  and  effort  to  be  sorry  for  a  sin  and 
determine  never  to  commit  it  again. 

Think  about  the  principle  of  love,  which,  the 
Savior  told  the  Pharisees,  is  the  greatest  of  all  com- 
mandments. (See  Matthew  22:36-38.) 

Today,  nearly  2,000  years  after  these  words  were 
spoken  by  the  Master,  there  is  an  even  greater  need 
for  love  in  the  world.  Without  love  there  can  be  no 
peace  among  the  nations,  no  individual  happiness; 
and  without  love  there  can  be  no  true  Christianity. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  a  simple  personal  experi- 
ence recounted  by  a  teacher,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Silva  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  you. 

A  few  years  ago  when  I  returned  to  teaching,  I 
was  assigned  a  first  grade.  I  was  a  bit  apprehensive, 
since  always  before  I  had  taught  upper  grades. 

One  of  my  first  actions  was  to  eliminate  the 
"Show-and-TelV  period,  since  I  felt  that  the  chil- 
dren who  had  something  to  talk  about  did  not  re- 


ONCE  A  LITTLE   BABY     (Concluded  from  page  427.) 

olds  express  themselves  and  participate  in  an  activ- 
ity that  helps  them  understand  that  they  too  were 
once  little  babies. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  class  period,  present  a 
bulletin  board  filled  with  baby  pictures  cut  from 
magazines.  A  fun  experience  for  each  child  would 
be  to  choose  one  picture  of  a  baby  that  he  would 
like  to  take  home.  In  the  closing  prayer,  have  a 
child  thank  his  Heavenly  Father  for  babies. 

References: 

1.  Rhoda  Bertnan,  When  You  Were  A  Little  Baby,  illus- 
trated by  Mariana;  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shiphard  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1954.  (Takes  the  sequence  of  growth  from 
birth  until  age  three.  Language  is  simple  and  illustrations 
are  attractive.  Good  for  use  in  class.) 

2.  Beman  Lord,  Our  New  Baby's  ABC,  illustrated  by 


quire  practice  in  communication,  and  that  the  shy 
ones  who  needed  to  speak  out  were  reluctant  to 
do  so. 

One  of  the  shy  ones  in  this  class  was  a  small, 
curly-headed  girl  named  Teresa.  After  my  announce- 
ment Teresa  came  to  me  with  a  request: 

"Mrs.  Silva,  instead  of  'Show-and-Tell,'  can  we 
have  a  loving  time?" 

I  was  not  quite  sure  what  she  meant,  so  I  asked 
her  to  explain,  I  hope  the  years  will  never  allow 
me  to  forget  her  answer: 

"Every  once  in  a  while  you  could  lift  us  and 
give  us  a  hug  and  we  could  tell  you  something  im- 
portant.  It  wouldn't  take  long." 

So  from  that  day  on,  whenever  a  child  needed 
"loving"  he  would  stand  close  to  my  desk  and  re- 
ceive a  hug,  a  pat,  and  a  few  moments  of  my  un- 
divided attention  while  he  told  me  something  "im- 
portant." We  had  such  a  good  class  that  year  .  .  . 
it  was  the  year  my  students  taught  me. 

Although  this  story  deals  with  the  need  of  small 
children,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  same  need 
exists  in  everyone.  One  of  the  most  important  chal- 
lenges we  have  as  teachers  is  to  work  continually  to 
project  love  to  our  students  and  to  invite  love  from 
them  in  return. 

— Marguerite  J.  Booth.* 

*  Marguerite  Jaques  Booth  is  a  convert  to  the  Church  from 
Belgium.  The  mother  of  four  children,  she  taught  French  at  Row- 
land Hall^Saint  Marks  School  from  1948  to  1964,  and  has  also  taught 
in  many  Church  auxiliaries.  She  and  her  husband,  Louis  W.  Booth, 
are  members  of  the  Bonneville  (Utah)  Stake,  Yalecrest  Ward, 
where  she  serves  as  Junior  Sunday  School  secretary. 
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THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  TREE 

BY  REED  H.  BRADFORD 

. . .  And  out  of  small  things  proceedeth  that  which  is  great— Doctnne  and  Covenants  64:33. 


AN   ANALOGY 

The  roots  of  a  tree  are  very  important  to  the 
development  of  the  whole  plant.  Through  them  come 
the  sustenance  which  permits  the  tree  to  grow.  To 
be  sure,  the  tree  needs  other  things  for  its  growth 
and  development.  Equally  vital  for  it  is  the  sun- 
shine. Through  a  process  still  not  completely  under- 
stood— photosynthesis — the  leaves  of  the  tree  are 
able  to  take  energy  from  sunlight  and  use  it  to  help 
create  their  own  food. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  if  the  roots  are 
to  provide  the  tree  with  its  needed  elements,  the 
soil  must  contain  those  elements. 


What  is  implied  by  "the  roots  of  the  tree"  with 
reference  to  the  growth  of  an  individual?  In  this 
article  the  roots  are  our  efforts  to  understand  in 
depth  the  meaning  of  the  basic  principles  taught 
by  the  Savior. 

For  an  individual  to  mature  physically,  intellec- 

(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  January  19,  "What  Can  We  Do?";  for 
Course  12,  lesson  of  January  19,  "A  Leader  Serves  the  Lord";  for 
Course  18,  lesson  of  January  5,  "The  Worth  of  the  Individual";  for 
Course  26,  lessons  of  November  10  and  January  19,  "Draw  Near 
Unto  Me"  and  "A  Commitment  To  Serve";  to  support  family  home 
evening  lessons  10  and  19;   and  of  general  interest.) 


tually,  emotionally,  socially,  and  spiritually,  and  thus 
become  the  person  our  Heavenly  Father  intended 
him  to  be,  he  also  requires  the  proper  elements  of 
nourishment. 

Environment  is  important.  If  a  child  lives  in  a 
home  in  which  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters 
accept  and  implement  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
he  himself  is  greatly  blessed  by  them.  In  the  early 
years  of  this  child's  life,  he  is  unconsciously  moti- 
vated to  behave  in  certain  ways.  As  he  grows  older, 
he  consciously  internalizes  an  understanding  of  the 
gospel.  The  concern  of  his  family  for  him,  and  their 
understanding  of  the  gospel,  are  of  inestimable  value 
in  his  growth. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  can  be  a  great  light,  pro- 
viding inspiration  and  knowledge.  On  one  occasion 
he  said  to  Joseph  Smith: 

Behold,  as  often  as  thou  hast  inquired  thou  hast 
received  instruction  of  my  Spirit.  If  it  had  not  been 
so,  thou  wouldst  not  have  come  to  the  place  where 
thou  art  at  this  time.  .  .  .  Cast  your  mind  upon  the 
night  that  you  cried  unto  me  in  your  heart,  that 
you  might  know  concerning  the  truth  of  these  things. 
Did  I  not  speak  peace  to  your  mind  concerning  the 
matter?  What  greater  witness  can  you  have  than 
from  God?  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  6:14,  22,  23.) 
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Ideas  or  Just  Words? 

Many  individuals  have  a  superficial  understand- 
ing of  these  principles.  They  can  memorize  words, 
but  they  do  not  comprehend  the  ideas  or  principles 
for  which  the  words  are  symbols. 

For  example:  Mortimer  J.  Adler  was  once  teach- 
ing a  class  and  asked  one  of  his  students  what  a 
famous  author  understood  love  to  be.  The  student 
repeated  the  exact  words  of  the  author.  "Then  I 
asked  him  what  it  meant  to  say  this.  He  looked 
startled.  Had  he  not  answered  my  question  correct- 
ly? I  told  him  he  had,  but  repeated  my  request  for 
an  explanation.  He  had  told  me  what  .  .  .  [the 
author]  had  said,  now  I  wanted  to  know  what  .  ,  . 
[the  author]  meant.  The  student  tried,  but  all  he 
could  do  was  to  repeat,  in  slightly  altered  order, 
the  same  words  he  had  used  to  answer  my  original 
question.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  even  though  he 
would  have  made  a  good  score  on  any  examination 
which  went  no  further  than  my  original  question  or 
questions  of  a  similar  sort."^ 

A  professor  once  asked  the  students  in  his  class 
if  they  accepted  Christ's  commandment:  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  All  of  them 
said  they  did.  Subsequently  he  gave  the  students 
an  anonymous  questionnaire  to  fill  out.  Among  the 
questions  was  the  following:  Suppose  you  were  tak- 
ing a  final  examination,  the  results  of  which  would 
be  significant  for  your  final  grade,  and  you  saw  two 
or  three  students  cheating.  What  would  you  do? 

The  professor  found  that  78%  of  the  students 
said  they  would  do  nothing.  A  most  fruitful  discus- 
sion was  then  held  as  to  what  it  meant  to  love  some- 
one. Several  situations  in  life  similar  to  the  above 
were  discussed,  and  many  students  later  said  that 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  had  thought 
deeply  about  what  it  really  meant  to  love  another 
individual. 

Some  years  ago  a  stake  president  asked  the  mem- 
bers of  his  stake  to  begin  reading  the  scriptures. 
This  was  a  commendable  project.  The  first  work 
selected  for  reading  was  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Two 
weeks  later  a  teen-age  girl  finished  reading  the 
book.  I  chanced  to  meet  her  one  day  and  asked  her 
to  indicate  three  or  four  important  principles  that 
she  had  learned  as  a  result  of  her  reading.  She 
looked  puzzled;  and  she  could  not  cite  a  single  one. 

James  Clavell  once  wrote  an  article  entitled  "The 
Children's  Story."^     In  his  article,  Mr.  Clavell  as- 


^Mortimer  J.  Adler,  How  To  Read  A  Book;  New  York:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1940;  page  36. 

2James  Clavell,  "The  Children's  Story,"  Ladies*  Home  Journal, 
October,  1963;  page  88.  Used  by  permission. 


sumed  that  a  certain  country  had  been  taken  over 
by  a  foreign  power  whose  policy  was  to  impose  its 
own  philosophy  of  life  on  every  citizen.  New  teachers 
were  brought  into  the  schools.  The  students  of  one 
of  the  younger  classes  in  a  particular  school  expected 
that  their  teacher  would  be  a  terrifying  witch  of 
some  kind.  "But  instead  of  a  monster,  a  beautiful 
young  girl  stood  in  the  doorway.  Her  clothes  were 
neat  and  clean,  all  olive  green — even  her  shoes.  But 
most  important,  she  wore  a  lovely  smile,  and  when 
she  spoke,  she  spoke  without  the  trace  of  an  ac- 
cent." 

This  lovely  teacher  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  children.  She  asked  them  what 
they  did  first  as  they  came  to  school  in  the  morn- 
ings. One  of  the  things  they  mentioned  was  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  She  consented  that 
they  should  continue  and  obediently  all  the  children 
arose  and  began  in  unison:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  flag  of—" 

"  'Just  a  moment,'  the  New  Teacher  said.  'What 
does  pledge  mean?' 

"The  children  stood  openmouthed;  Miss  Worden 
had  never  interrupted  them  before.  They  stood  and 
stared  at  the  New  Teacher.  Wordless.  And  silent."^ 

The  New  Teacher  subsequently  discovered  that 
not  only  were  the  children  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  pledge,  neither  did  they  know  the  meaning 
of  allegiance.  They  had  never  thought  seriously 
about  the  ideas  they  had  expressed  each  morning 
for  years.  Because  these  children  had  not  internal- 
ized these  meanings,  the  New  Teacher  was  soon 
able  to  get  them  to  tear  down  their  flag,  cut  it  up, 
and  throw  it  out  the  window.  In  a  similar  way  she 
was  able  to  convince  them  that  prayer  had  no  real 
place  in  their  lives.  So  by  the  end  of  the  day  they 
decided  to  quit  praying. 

Roots  and   Eternal  Principles 

As  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  we 
should  each  make  a  personal  commitment  to  the 
Savior  to  think,  reflect,  and  pray  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  principles  taught  by  him.  The  Lord  has 
said  that  we  should  "study  it  out"  in  our  minds  and 
souls.  (See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  9:8.)  He  has 
further  indicated  that  the  power  is  in  us  to  do  this. 
On  many  occasions  he  has  said  that  if  we  will  use 
this  power  to  study  and  pray,  and  if  we  have  in- 
tegrity in  trying  to  live  his  teachings,  he  will  give 
us  "line  upon  line";  that  is,  he  will  enlighten  our 
minds  to  the  meaning  of  his  principles.    Once  we 

(Concluded  on  page  437.) 
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Jesus  Christ  has  blessed  man  with  many  gifts.   The 
right  to  use  the  power  of  his  priesthood  is  ,  ,  , 

ONE  GREAT  GIFT 


by  Fred  C.  Goldthorpe' 


When  we  ponder  the  gifts  of  Christ  to  mankind 
and  realize  that  these  things  are  wholly  gifts — not 
earned  by  us — we  feel  truly  humbled.^  How  can  we 
express  the  gratitude  we  feel  when  we  understand 
the  significance  of  the  atonement?  How  can  we  meas- 
ure the  value  of  the  peace  that  comes  after  attain- 
ing a  testimony  of  the  divinity  of  Christ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible even  to  begin  to  measure  the  value  of  Christ's 
example  to  all  m-ankind?  Knowing  that  he  overcame 
all  gives  hope  to  each  of  us  that  in  due  time,  with 
his  promised  help,  we  also  may  overcome.  And  again, 
how  can  we  express  sufficient 
gratitude  for  the  knowledge 
that  sins  repented  of  are  for- 
given and  no  longer  remem- 
bered by  the  Holy  Judge?^ 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  gifts 
of  Christ  to  be  remembered  at 
the  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Power  of  God 

Another  gift — the  priesthood 
— the  right  to  use  the  power  of 
God — was  restored  in  these 
days  through  the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph Smith.  Priesthood  has 
been  defined  as: 

.  .  .  The  government  of  God, 
whether  on  the  earth  or  in  the 
heavens.  .  .  .  It  governs  all 
things — it  directs  all  things — 
it  sustains  all  things — and  has 
to  do  with  all  things  that  God 
and  truth  are  associated  with.^ 


THE  CHRIST. 


Priesthood  is  the  power  of  God.  To  some  this 
definition  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  Perhaps  it  can 
be  explained  by  separating  priesthood  into  its  two 

(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  December  29,  "Priesthood  Remained  on 
Earth";  for  Course  14)  lessons  of  November  10  and  17,  "Priesthood"; 
for  Course  18,  lesson  of  January  12,  "The  Grace  of  Christ";  for 
Course  28,  lessons  of  November  3  and  December  8,  "Priesthood" 
and  "How  To  Exercise  Authority";  for  Course  30,  lessons  of  Novem- 
ber 10  and  December  15,  "Restoration  of  the  Priesthood"  and  "Priest- 
hood Authority";  and  of  general  interest.) 

^See  Mosiah  4. 

^See   Doctrine    and    Covenants    58:42;    Ezekiel    18:19-24. 

^Quoted  from  The  Millennial  Star,  November  1,  1847,  by  John 
Taylor,  The  Gospel  Kingdom;  The  Bookcraft  Company,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  1943;  page  129. 


component  parts.  First,  priesthood  encompasses  the 
authority  God  gives  man  in  order  to  perform  all  the 
rites  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  When  a  man  holds 
the  proper  priesthood,  he  may  baptize,  bless,  ad- 
minister, and  endow,  with  the  knowledge  that  these 
acts  are  valid  and  recognized  by  God,  both  here  and 
throughout  the  eternities.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
often  the  only  aspect  of  priesthood  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  appreciate.  Second,  the  gift  of 
Christ  to  the  priesthood  holder — a  gift  which  totally 
separates  that  man  from  the  world — is  the  right 

to  utilize  the  power  of  God  for 
any  righteous  purpose.  Man 
inherits  no  intrinsic  power 
when  he  accepts  the  priesthood. 
This  holy  conferral,  however, 
does  now  allow  him  access  to 
the  power  of  God. 

The  Power  Made  Manifest 

Recall  the  thrilling  experience 
of  Peter  and  John  with  the  man 
born  lame.  The  cripple  was  car- 
ried daily  to  the  temple  to  beg, 
and  all  who  passed  by  knew 
him.  Peter  had  compassion  on 
him,  and  having  no  gold  or  sil- 
ver to  give,  gave  him  instead  the 
ability  to  walk.  Those  who  wit- 
nessed marveled  at  Peter  and 
John.  These  two  disciples  then 
set  the  record  straight  by  attest- 
ing to  the  crowd  that  they  were 
not  responsible  for  the  miracle, 
but  that  God  had  glorified  his 
Son  by  healing  the  man.  Indeed,  Peter  and  John 
had  no  power  of  themselves  and  were  very  emphatic 
in  saying  so: 


*Born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  Fred  C.  Goldthorpe  is  now  an  instruc- 
tor at  the  Institute  of  Religion  and  a  professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
at  the  University  of  Utah.  After  serving  in  the  Czechoslovakian  Mis- 
sion from  1947-1950,  he  took  his  B.S.  (1951),  M.A.  (1952),  and  PhD 
(1968)  from  the  University  of  Utah.  In  1968  he  was  elected  to  Sigma 
Xi.  He  has  served  the  Church  as  a  bishop,  bishop's  counselor,  high 
councilor,  and  stake  president's  counselor.  He  and  his  wife  Ann 
Farley  live  in  the  Holladay  Seventh  Ward,  Mount  Olympus  (Utah) 
Stake,  where  he  teaches  Sunday  School.  The  couple  have  six  chil- 
dren. 
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"Ye  men  of  Israel,"  said  Peter,  "why  marvel  ye 
at  this?  or  why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though 
by  our  own  power  or  holiness  we  had  made  this  man 
to  walk?  .  .  .  the  God  of  our  fathers  hath  glorified 
his  Son  Jesus.  .  .  .  And  .  .  .  faith  in  his  name  hath 
made  this  man  strong.  .  .  ."  (Acts  3:12,  13,  16.) 

What  these  apostles  did  have  was  the  right, 
through  the  priesthood  they  held,  to  call  upon  the 
power  of  God  to  work  righteousness. 

All-knowing  =  All-powerful 

Power  to  accomplish  anything  is  a  result  of  the 
proper  application  of  knowledge.  With  knowledge 
man  gains  power.  It  is  because  God  is  all-knowing 
that  he  is  all-powerful.  The  ability  God  has  to  ac- 
complish anything  is  unlimited  because  of  this  total 
comprehension  and  understanding  of  all  laws.  Not 
so  with  feeble  man.  True,  many  of  the  physical  ac- 
complishments of  man  today  are  miracles  to  those 
in  other  fields  of  endeavor.  Much  of  what  we  see 
about  us  today  would  have  been  termed  miraculous 
even  one  hundred  years  ago.  Because  man  is  gaining 
knowledge  so  rapidly,  he  is  becoming  more  and  more 
powerful.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  application  of 
knowledge  is  not  always  beneficial. 

I  have  never  known  or  read  of  any  occasion  where 
God  has  done  anything  for  man  that  man  could  ac- 
complish for  himself.  However,  there  come  into 
every  man's  life  situations  where  he  finds  himself 
totally  impotent,  with  no  way  to  alter  his  circum- 
stances. Take,  for  instance,  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea. 
He  stood  helpless  to  take  his  people  across  to  safety 


on  the  other  side.  But  because  of  the  priesthood  he 
held,  he  had  at  his  disposal  the  unUmited  power  of 
God,  which  he  called  upon  to  cause  the  separation 
of  the  waters. 

So,  also,  it  was  the  power  of  God  that  healed 
the  lame  man  before  the  gaze  of  Peter. 

How  was  this  done?  To  most  of  us,  it  doesn't 
matter;  the  fact  that  righteousness  was  accomphshed 
is  the  important  factor.  Who  would  understand  if 
God  explained?  How  could  God  explain  his  abilities 
to  man,  who  by  comparison  is  so  ignorant?  It  should 
be  sufficient  to  know  that  as  we  gain  more  knowledge 
we  become  more  like  God.  Until  the  time  comes 
that  we  know  all  things,  we  can  call  upon  God, 
through  the  priesthood,  to  supplement  the  things 
we  cannot  do  for  ourselves,  and  thereby  accomplish 
anything  in  righteousness. 

One  Great  Gift 

This  is  one  of  the  great  gifts  of  Christ  for  all  to 
consider:  the  right  that  God  has  given  priesthood 
holders  to  use  his  power  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  accomplish  anything  they  could  not  accomplish 
without  it.  To  honor  the  priesthood  is  a  great  and 
noble  challenge.  To  use  it  is  humbling.  To  accept 
it  and  do  nothing  through  it  to  serve  God's  purposes 
is  to  deny  the  very  need  of  God  in  life.  To  actively 
search  out  opportunities  to  serve  God  and  use  his 
power  is  the  only  way  a  man  can  possibly  show  his 
appreciation  for  this  great  gift,  brought  to  us  through 
Jesus  Christ. 
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really  understand  their  meaning,  we  will  live  them 
the  best  way  we  know  how,  regardless  of  what  peo- 
ple around  us  may  be  doing.  We  will  be  "bom 
again"  and  receive  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Thus  these  principles  can  become  the  guidelines 
for  our  actions.  They  can  be  of  great  help  in  the 
decisions  we  have  to  make.  They  can  give  us  feel- 
ings of  security,  serenity,  and  joy. 

The  process  of  spiritual  growth  continues 
throughout  hfe.  When  Elder  George  A.  Smith,  as  a 
boy  of  17,  was  departing  on  his  first  mission,  he 
went  to  see  Father  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  the  Pa- 
triarch to  the  Church.  As  he  was  about  to  leave, 
the  Patriarch  said  to  him:    "One  word  of  advice 


George  A.,  whatever  you  do,  be  careful  to  go  in  at 
the  Httle  end  of  the  horn;  then,  if  you  increase, 
though  it  be  but  a  very  little,  you  are  sure  to  come 
out  at  the  big  end.  .  .  ."^ 

Our  environment  can  either  hinder  or  facilitate 
growth.  Our  Heavenly  Father,  the  Savior,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  provide  the  light  of  our  lives.  The  eter- 
nal principles  of  the  gospel  enter  the  roots  of  our 
lives  and,  transformed  by  the  Light  of  Christ,  be- 
come the  living  substance  of  our  spiritual  growth. 

How  strong  are  my  roots?  How  well  is  my  life 
nourished  by  them? 


^George  A.  Smith.  "Preaching  the  Gospel";  Journal  of  Discourses, 
Vol.  3,  Liverpool,  1856;  page  23. 
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Twelve-year-olds  in  Sunday  School  are  taking  a  course  in  leadership, 
based  on  the  scriptures.  Soon  they  will  have  a  lesson  entitled,  "A 
Leader  Has  Faith."  They  should  come  away  from  this  class  imbued 
with  a  strong  desire  to  make  faith  in  Christ  and  in  themselves  their 
daily  guide;  and  to  accept  its  companion,  work,  as  its  necessary  imple- 
ment. The  following  true  story  illustrates  this  principle.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  spark  of  hope  and  perseverance  that  saved  young  Jimmy  Leaver 
when,  neglected  and  alone,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  task 
of  selling  newspapers.   And  then  one  day  a  Scoutmaster  walked  into 

his  life,  irresistibly  drawn  by  those  ... 

SPARKS  OF  INDUSTRY 


by  George  Bergstrom 


* 


The  first  time  I  met  Jimmy 
Leaver/  he  was  selling  newspapers 
on  the  comer  of  Fourth  Street  and 
Broadway  in  Santa  Monica.  I  was 
on  my  way  home  from  work.  As  I 
reached  the  intersection,  he  ap- 
proached me  eagerly  and  flashed 
a  quick  smile  that  beamed  right 
into  my  heart  from  his  grimy  face. 

"Here's  your  paper,  Mister. 
Paper!"  he  said,  as  he  thrust  the 
Evening  Outlook  into  my  hand.  I 
could  not  resist  his  appeal.  I  took 
the  paper  and  gave  him  a  coin.  He 
beamed  me  one  more  smile  of 
thanks  and  dashed  across  the 
street  to  sell  another  paper. 

He  Was  a  Child  of  God 

This  boy  was  a  ragamuffin  if 
there  ever  was  one.  His  freckled 
face  was  dirty,  and  his  head  was 
covered  with  uncut,  touseled  hair, 
the  color  of  straw.  His  toes  stuck 
out  of  holes  in  canvas  shoes  laced 
with  pieces  of  string. 

His  soiled  corduroy  trousers 
were  frayed  at  the  bottoms  and 
torn  at  the  knees.  His  shirt  was 
buttonless  and  tucked  carelessly 
into  the  top  of  his  pants,  one  side 
flapping  in  the  breeze  as  he  ran. 
His  pants  were  held  up  by  a  piece 
of  string  instead  of  a  belt.  He 
looked   as   though  he  had  never 

^The  name  is  fictitious.  The  story  is  true. 


seen  soap  and  water.  Indeed,  he 
had  a  look  of  helplessness,  like  an 
abused  dog  —  neglected,  under- 
nourished, and  forlorn. 

I  thought  about  him  all  the  way 
home.  In  spite  of  his  appearance, 
I  was  strangely  attracted  to  him. 
I  tried  to  analyze  why.  I  knew  I 
felt  sorry  for  him,  but  my  feelings 
went  deeper  than  that.  I  felt  we 
were  kindred  spirits — he  was  a 
child  of  God,  the  same  as  I  was. 
And  he  needed  my  help. 

The  thought  appealed  to  me.  I 
have  always  liked  working  with 
boys.  In  fact,  I  was  working  with 
them  now,  both  in  Scouting  and  in 
the  Church.  I  had  great  faith  in 
boys  and  their  inherent  goodness. 
This  boy  kept  popping  up  in  my 
mind.  I  had  the  urge  to  do  some- 
thing for  him,  not  exactly  to  test 
my  faith  but  rather  to  put  faith 
into  action. 

Jimmy  Leaver 

By  five  o'clock  the  next  day  I 
had  worked  out  a  tentative  plan. 
After  work  I  again  walked  down 
Fourth  Street.  The  boy  was  there. 
Again  I  bought  a  paper.  This  time 
as  he  approached  I  gave  him  a 
smile,  and  as  he  handed  me  a 
paper,  I  said,  "What  is  your  name, 
sonny?" 
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He  accepted  the  coin  I  gave  him  before  he  re- 
plied, "Jimmy." 

"Jimmy  who?" 

His  eyes  were  constantly  searching  the  street  for 
customers. 

"Jimmy  Leaver." 

In  a  voice  as  warm  and  friendly  as  I  could  make 
it,  I  said,  "How  old  are  you  Jimmy?" 

He  looked  me  squarely  in  the  eye,  hesitated 
slightly,  then  answered,  "I'm  twelve.    Why?" 

"Well,  I  like  you  Jimmy,  and  I'm  interested  in 
you.   Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  a  few  questions?" 

He  countered  with,  "What  about?  Are  you  with 
the  cops?" 

"No,  of  course  not,  nothing  like  that,"  I  assured 
him.  "Tell  me,  Jimmy,  where  do  you  live?" 

He  pointed  vaguely  to  the  north,  "On  Tenth 
Street." 

This  was  not  too  specific,  but  I  let  it  pass. 

Jimmy  was  again  anxiously  scanning  the  street 
for  other  customers  and  probably  looking  for  an 
excuse  to  get  away.  As  soon  as  I  had  his  attention 
again,  I  gave  him  a  level  look  and  said,  "Jimmy, 
how  would  you  like  to  be  a  Boy  Scout?" 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears.  Then,  before  he  answered,  he  glanced  down 
at  his  ragged  clothing.  He  spoke  in  a  bantering  tone, 
"In  these  clothes — are  you  kidding?  That's  a  laugh." 
But  I  had  seen  a  gleam  in  his  eyes;  he  wanted  to  be 
a  Scout.  I  had  caught  his  interest,  though  he  tried 
not  to  show  it. 

I  knew  I  would  have  to  do  some  fast  thinking  to 
sell  myself  to  this  lad.  He  was  plenty  sharp.  But 
if  I  was  going  to  make  the  sale,  it  had  to  be  now. 

With  all  the  sincerity  I  could  muster,  I  said, 
"Jimmy,  clothes  don't  make  a  Scout;  it's  what  a 
boy  has  in  his  heart  that  counts.  By  the  way,  we're 
having  our  troop  meeting  tonight  at  the  Grant 
School.  Come  along  and  join  us.  We  always  have  a 
lot  of  fun.  And  don't  worry  about  your  clothes — 
come  as  you  are." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  quizzical  expression  in 
his  blue  eyes,  sizing  me  up  and  down,  and  then  he 
asked,  "Are  you  the  Scoutmaster?" 

"Sure,"   I  answered,  "I'm  the  Scoutmaster  of 


(For  Course  4,  lesson  of  November  10,  "We  Are  Born  To  Love"; 
for  Course  12,  lessons  of  November  3  and  January  12,  "A  Leader 
Accepts  Responsibility"  and  "A  Leader  Has  Faith' ;  for  Course  14, 
lesson  of  January  12,  "Salvation";  for  Course  18,  lesson  of  January 
5,  "The  Worth  of  the  Individual";  for  Course  26,  lessons  of  November 
24  to  December  8,  "Putting  Our  Good  Will  To  Work,"  "Faith  in 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  and  "Developing  Faith  in  Christ";  for 
Course  28,  lesson  of  December  8,  "The  Worth  of  Souls";  to  support 
family  home  evening  lessons  12,  13,  and  14;  and  of  general  interest.) 

*  George  Bergstrom,  currently  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch 
of  Deseret  Industries,  was  active  in  professional  Scouting  for  over  30 
years.  After  graduating  from  Weber  County  High  School,  he  took 
training  in  teaching  methods,  social  work,  and  business  administra- 
tion to  qualify  himself  for  Scouting  work.  He  is  also  interested  in 
photography  and  American  Indian  legends  and  lore.  For  17  years  he 
was  affiliated  with  the  local  Rotarian  group,  and  served  for  some 
time  as  their  secretary-treasurer.  He  and  his  wife  Bertha  live  in 
the  Santa  Monica  Ward,  Santa  Monica  (California)  Stake;  the  couple 
have  four  children. 


Troop  Ten.  We're  a  new  troop  with  about  15  boys, 
all  about  your  age.  We  have  a  lot  of  fun.  We  go 
camping,  hiking,  cook  our  own  meals,  learn  signal- 
ing, first  aid,  and  lots  of  other  things  boys  like  to 
do.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  we're  going  to  Camp  Tre- 
foil for  an  overnight  camp.  How  about  coming  along 
as  my  guest?   What  do  you  say?" 

He  did  not  answer  immediately.  He  paused,  as 
though  trying  to  make  up  his  mind.  Then  he  said, 
"Well,  maybe,  if  I  don't  forget.  Do  I  have  to  get 
my  Mom's  permission?" 

"Yes,  of  course.  The  main  thing  is  not  to  forget 
the  Scout  meeting  tonight  at  7:30  at  the  Grant 
School.  Remember,  I'll  be  looking  for  you."  With 
this  remark  I  strode  off. 

A  Packing-box  Bedroom 

Well,  Jimmy  came  to  the  meeting  that  night  all 
right.  He  had  washed  his  hands  and  face  and  tried 
to  comb  his  unruly  hair.  Otherwise,  his  appearance 
was  no  different  than  it  had  been  earlier  that  day. 

It  was  a  good  Scout  meeting.  I  had  planned  it 
well,  and  the  program  included  many  things  boys 
like  to  do.  Jimmy  entered  into  it  wholeheartedly. 
No  one  could  run  faster  or  yell  louder.  He  had  the 
time  of  his  Ufe. 

After  the  meeting  I  said  to  Jimmy,  "Wait  for 
me,  and  I'll  take  you  home."  He  tried  to  talk  me 
out  of  it,  but  I  insisted.  I  really  wanted  to  find 
out  where  he  lived  and  why  he  was  so  cagey  about  it. 
I  also  wanted  to  meet  his  parents. 

When  we  arrived  at  Tenth  and  Arizona,  he  di- 
rected me  to  let  him  off  at  the  alley  in  the  middle 
of  the  block,  explaining  that  he  wanted  to  go  in 
the  back  way.  As  I  stopped  the  car,  he  gave  me  a 
quick  handshake,  a  thanks,  a  goodnight;  and  he 
was  gone.  I  saw  him  open  a  gate  in  the  middle  of 
the  block  and  disappear. 

The  next  day  I  scouted  the  area  and  had  no 
trouble  finding  the  place  where  Jimmy  lived.  It  was 
neither  his  home  nor  his  family.  The  home  belonged 
to  an  elderly  couple  who  had  told  Jimmy's  mother 
they  would  try  to  help  him.  However,  there  was  no 
room  for  Jimmy  in  the  house,  so  he  had  to  sleep  in 
a  large  packing  box  in  the  back  yard.  This  had  been 
his  home  for  over  a  year.  To  say  that  I  was  shocked 
would  be  an  understatement. 

A  New  Home 

From  the  old  couple  I  obtained  the  address  of 
Jimmy's  mother.  She  was  working  for  a  family  in 
the  Brentwood  area.  I  went  to  see  her.  She  was  a 
wisp  of  a  woman  and  very  reluctant  to  talk  about 
the  past.  Finally  I  was  able  to  convince  her  that 
I  had  no  ulterior  motives;  I  only  wanted  to  help 
(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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her  and  Jimmy,  if  she  would  let  me.  During  the 
course  of  several  visits,  the  whole  story  unfolded. 
Briefly,  it  was  something  like  this: 

Jimmy  came  from  a  broken  home.  The  last  time 
he  had  seen  his  father  was  when  he  was  about  six 
years  old.  He  was  told  only  that  his  father  had 
gone  away. 

The  truth  was  that  Jimmy's  father  was  serving 
a  life  sentence  in  San  Quentin  prison,  and  Jimmy's 
older  brother  had  been  involved  with  the  police  for 
robbery  and  other  crimes;  he  was  now  in  a  reform 
school.  Jimmy's  mother  was  broken  in  health,  but 
she  lived  with  this  family,  working  for  her  board 
and  room.  There  was  no  room  for  Jimmy,  so  he  had 
been  shifting  for  himself.  This  was  the  situation  the 
night  Jimmy  came  to  his  first  Scout  meeting. 

I  became  very  busy  in  Jimmy's  behalf.  In  a  few 
days  I  found  a  family  living  in  the  better  part  of 
town  who  invited  him  to  come  and  live  with  them, 
and  to  share  a  room  with  one  of  their  boys  who  was 
about  the  same  age  as  Jimmy.  From  a  Scouting 
family  came  an  assortment  of  clothing  for  Jimmy, 
including  several  pairs  of  leather  shoes. 

A  New  Boy  Scout  Uniform 

These  outfits  and  a  haircut  made  Jimmy  look 
hke  a  different  boy.  And  he  began  to  feel  like  a 
different  boy— as  if  he  was  wanted  and  belonged  to 
someone.  During  this  time,  I  saw  Jimmy  every  day. 
The  summer  passed  quickly. 

In  September  Jimmy  went  back  to  school.  He 
soon  adjusted  to  his  adopted  family,  sharing  in  the 
chores  of  the  home  and  doing  his  part.  On  Sundays 
he  attended  church  with  his  mother,  and  gradually 
his  whole  way  of  life  changed. 

One  night  he  came  to  Scout  meeting  in  a  brand 
new  Scout  uniform.  He  said  he  had  found  it  on 
his  bed,  and  it  had  his  name  on  it.  It  was  just  the 
right  size.  All  the  insignia  were  sewn  on  in  the  right 
places.  This  was  the  turning  point  in  Jimmy's  life. 
He  wore  his  new  uniform  everywhere  he  went. 

From  that  time  on  he  began  to  take  personal 
pride  in  his  appearance.  The  uniform  became  a  sym- 
bol, and  Jimmy  was  now  on  the  trail  to  citizenship. 
A  contact  was  made  with  the  Evening  Outlook;  and 
Jimmy  was  offered  a  paper  route  and  a  steady  in- 
come, which  he  accepted  with  much  satisfaction.  I 
helped  him  find  a  used  bicycle  which  he  needed  for 
the  job  and  could  pay  for  out  of  his  earnings. 

Finally,  Jimmy's  mother  was  helped  to  secure  a 
position  with  another  family,  where  the  work  was 
easier;  and  there  was  also  a  spare  room  for  Jimmy. 
Jimmy  went  to  live  with  his  mother  for  the  first  time 
in  nearly  two  years. 


The  Crowning  Achievement 

As  Jimmy's  life  became  stabilized,  his  attitude 
and  conduct  changed.  He  began  to  assert  himself. 
He  was  a  natural  leader  and  developed  rapidly.  He 
advanced  in  the  ranks  of  Scouting  as  fast  as  time 
permitted.  He  did  everything  with  remarkable  speed 
and  efficiency;  and  he  set  an  example  for  every  other 
boy  in  the  troop  as  to  what  a  Scout  should  be.  Jim- 
my became  Patrol  Leader,  and  later  Senior  Patrol 
Leader.  In  everything  he  was  trustworthy,  self- 
reliant,  and  dependable.  In  fact,  in  less  than  two 
years  he  was  practically  running  the  troop. 

I  became  "uncle"  to  Jimmy.  It  was  more  than 
an  affectionate  term;  I  acted  as  his  adopted  Dad, 
his  mentor,  his  older  brother,  his  pal.  To  me  it  was 
an  uplifting  and  satisfying  relationship.  I  was  com- 
pKmented  by  his  faith  and  trust. 

In  every  way  my  faith  in  him  was  justified,  and 
in  everything  he  took  me  into  his  confidence.  When 
he  bought  his  first  new  bicycle,  I  co-signed  the  pur- 
chase agreement;  when  he  graduated  from  Lincoln 
Junior  High  School,  I  was  there;  when  he  received 
his  Eagle  Badge  at  a  Court  of  Honor,  I  was  there, 
and  so  was  his  mother.  As  she  pinned  the  Eagle 
Badge  on  his  uniform  she  cried;  but  her  tears  were 
of  joy,  not  sorrow.  For  now  she  knew  that  she  had 
a  son  she  could  be  proud  of,  and  one  she  could  de- 
pend upon  to  give  her  security  in  her  aging  years. 

Two  years  later  Jimmy  graduated  from  the  Santa 
Monica  High  School  at  the  head  of  his  class.  I 
marveled  at  what  had  happened  in  four  short  years! 

But  the  crowning  achievement  came  when  Jimmy 
rented  an  apartment  so  that  he  and  his  mother 
could  live  together.  He  said  that  she  would  never 
have  to  work  again  as  long  as  she  lived.  And  she 
never  did. 

Jim,  A  Man  of  Courage 

That  was  40  years  ago.  And  today  Jimmy  is  a 
responsible  citizen  and  a  successful  businessman. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  just  graduating  from  high 
school;  he  put  himself  through  college.  He  has  a 
master's  degree  from  the  University  of  Southern 
CaUfornia.  He  is  now  a  leader  in  one  of  California's 
biggest  industries.  He  is  a  Rotarian,  a  churchman, 
and  a  leader  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  He 
has  two  married  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Jim  is  a  man  of  courage  and  conviction,  a  man 
whose  integrity  is  unquestioned.  I  am  privileged  to 
have  been  his  Scoutmaster  and  to  be  remembered 
by  him  as  such.  He  has  justified  my  faith  in  boys. 
I  shall  never  forget  Jimmy  Leaver. 
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What  is  Courage? 

BY  ELDER  S.  DILWORTH  YOUNG 
OF  THE  FmsT  Council  of  the  Seventy 


INTRODUCTION 

Let  us  think  about 

Disease  and  suffering 

In  1812  - 

The  time  when  Britain 

Nagged  us  into  a  war 

Which  ideaHzed  Old  Ironsides 

And  made  a  hero  out  of  Isaac  Hull. 

Then  no  one  knew  what 

Caused  disease.  Typhus 

Was  a  scourge  which  took 

Its  toll.  No  one  knew  its  cure. 

But  no  one  thought  that 

Fleas  or  lice  could 

Bring  it  on.  Of 

These  there  were 

A  plenty. 

No  one  knew 

A  way  to  bring  relief 

From  pain. 

People  endured  it 

According  to  their  dispositions, 

Some,  with  gritted  teeth, 

Were  silent,  and 

Others,  feeling  it 

More  keenly, 

Screamed! 

Age  brings  ability  to  endure  pain. 
Perhaps  the  tired  nerves,  long  used, 
Give  less  response. 
Perhaps  the  mind,  long  used  to 
Cataloguing,  gauging,  weighing, 
Files  pain  in  its  proper  place. 

Not  so  with  youth. 

The  young  feel  pain  full-sized 

And  fearsome. 

The  young  nerves,  each  cell 

Fresh  and  vigorous,  respond 

Full  strength  to  pain. 

It  can't  hurt  very  much,  says  age. 
But  it  does  hurt  awful,  youth  replies. 


THE  STORY 

Joseph  Smith,  age  eight 

Or  nearly  nine, 

Lay  on  the  bed. 

His  peaked  face  white  against 

The  pillow. 

The  typhus  left  him  weak 

And  with  an  ulcer  in  his 

Neck  which  caused  a  deep 

And  throbbing  pain 

Until  the  doctors  lanced  it, 

Giving  him  some  ease. 

Then  suddenly  he  called: 

Mother,  there  is  a  pain  in  my  leg 

So  great  I  scarce  can  hear  it. 

The  leg  was  swelling  badly. 

Day  after  day  the  mother 
Held  him  in  her  arms 
Trying  to  bring  him  ease. 
For  two  long  weeks  his  brother 
Hyrum  held  his  leg. 
Elevated  it, 

Massaging  and  rubbing  it  — 
Vain  effort  —  the  pain  became 
Intense.  The  pain,  the 
Deep  bone  pain. 

The  surgeons,  the  best 

That  could  be  had  in 

That  day,  knew  little 

Of  the  causes  of  disease 

Or  of  infection. 

They  didn't  sterilize  their  hands 

Or  the  instruments 

With  which  they  cut  or  probed. 

Plenty  of  people  died  because 

Of  this  ignorance,  but  some 

Survived. 

No  one  knows  just  why. 

It  is  our  best  judgment. 
After  consultation,  that 
We  must  amputate  his  leg 
To  save  his  life.  So  said 
The  chief  surgeon. 


(Concluded  on  opposite  back  of  picture) 
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(Concluded  from  opposite  back  of  picture) 


The  mother  pled: 
Is  there  not  one  more 
Thing  that  you  can  do 
To  save  his  leg? 

We  have  made 

An  incision  eight  inches 

Long  and 

Exposed  the  bone. 

The  hone  is  had. 

Can  you  not  cut  away  the  had 
And  leave  the 
Good  to  heal? 

All  we  can  do  is  try. 
We  can't  be  sure. 
Then  try,  for  I  cannot 
Bear  to  have  him  lose 
His  leg. 

The  boy  sat  up  in  bed, 
The  grave-faced  surgeons, 
His  mother,  his  father, 
Hyrum,  all  facing  him: 
You  are  not  going  to  cut  off 
My  leg,  are  you? 

Gravely  the  surgeon  spoke : 
We  are  going  to  try  to  save  it, 
But  to  operate  we'll  have  to 
Tie  you  down.  Bring  cords! 

I  will  not  lie  tied! 

I  will  endure  if  Father 

Will  hold  me  in  his  arms, 

And  Mother  leaves  the  room. 

She  could  not  bear  to  see  me  suffer. 

Doctor  Stone,  will  it  hurt 

More  than  the  cutting  did? 

Much  more! 

Will  you  drink  this  whiskey? 

It  will  help  deaden  the  pain. 

ABOUT  THE  ARTIST  —  The  artist,  William 
Whitaker,  was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
reared  in  Utah  and  California.  After  serving 
in  the  Central  German  Mission  from  1 962-1  964, 
he  studied  for  a  B.A.  degree  at  the  University 
of  Utah  in  1968,  and  is  now  working  as  an 
illustrator  and  studying  art  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
recently  married  Marie  Lind.  About  the  picture 
he  says: 

"Mood  is  the  important  thing  in  a  painting 
of  this  sort.  Joseph's  pain  and  the  intense 
drama  of  the  scene  are  brought  out  by  the 
complementary  throbbing  colors  throughout.  In 


No/ 

Then  will  you  drink  this  wine? 
No!  I'll  endure  the  best  I  can 
With  Fathers  help-: 

The  surgeon  broke  off 
A  piece  of  infected  bone. 
Joseph  screamed  with  pain. 
The  mother,  hearing. 
Rushed  into  the  room. 
Go  out,  Mother,  Please  go! 
I  promise  I'll  endure. 

She  walked  the  back  field, 
Too  far  away  to  hear, 
Until  the  work  was  finished. 

Finally,  he  lay  exhausted, 

Spent, 

His  pinched  white 

Boyish  face  quiet  on  the  pillow. 

His  father  standing  over  him : 

Good  boy!  You  were  brave. 

I  am  proud  of  you . 

What  can  we  know  of  the 
Fear,  the  pain,  the  agony 
Of  an  eight-year-old  boy 
Enduring  the  operation  on  his  leg 
Without  an  anaesthetic,  supported 
Only  by  his  father's  arms? 

How  did  his  father  feel 

On  seeing  agony  before 

His  eyes?  He  held  his  son  firm, 

His  arms  like  iron  bands 

Encircling  him  and  holding 

Him  like  cords,  yet  giving  him  the 

Courage  to  endure. 

Encircling  cords  are  bonds. 
Encircling  arms  are  love. 

There  is  no  more  to  say. 

the  center  of  the  action  is  Joseph,  pale  and 
weak  after  his  long  ordeal,  and  very  small, 
surrounded  by  doctors  and  parents.  He  has 
endured  much  pain,  and  now  he  is  ready  to 
make  that  one  supreme  effort  which  Elder 
Young  expresses  so  well  in  the  accompanying 
poem." 


(For  Course  3,  lessons  of  November  10  and  December  16, 
"Thank  You  For  Parents  and  Other  Helpers"  and  "How  We 
Show  Our  Love";  for  Course  4,  lesson  of  January  26,  "Our 
Families";  for  Course  10,  lesson  of  January  12,  "Joseph  Smith 
Among  Friends  and  Enemies";  for  Course  12,  lesson  of  January 
12,  "A  Leader  Has  Faith";  for  Course  14,  lesson  of  January  26, 
"Mortality";  for  Course  26,  lesson  of  December  1,  "Faith  in 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God";  to  support  family  home  evening  lesson 
13;   and  of  general  interest.) 

Library  File  Reference:  SMITH,  JOSEPH  —  CHILDHOOD. 


PAUL 


A  Fearless  Missionary 


A  Flannelhoard  Story  by  Marie  F.  Felt 


Today  in  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  we  send  missionaries  to  many  lands  to 
tell  all  who  will  listen  the  things  that  Jesus  taught 
when  he  lived  on  this  earth. 

One  of  the  greatest  missionaries  who  ever  lived 
was  Paul.  (His  Jewish  name  was  Saul,  but  he  later 
changed  it  to  the  Roman  name  of  Paul.)  Now  Saul 
(or  Paul)  grew  up  in  the  city  of  Tarsus.  He  was  a 
choice  young  man  who  always  did  what  he  felt  was 
right.  Although  he  lived  during  the  time  of  Jesus, 
he  never  met  Jesus  or  saw  him.  After  Jesus  died, 
however,  Saul  learned  that  all  the  things  Jesus  had 
told  the  people  were  true;  and  that  the  things  Jesus 
had  advised  them  to  do  were  exactly  the  right  things 
to  make  them  happy.  He  also  learned  that  Jesus 
was  our  Heavenly  Father's  Son. 

After  Paul  joined  the  Church,  he  proved  espe- 
cially valuable  as  a  missionary.  Being  a  Jew  with 
Roman  citizenship,  he  knew  how  to  talk  to  both  the 
Romans  and  Greeks  about  the  gospel,  as  well  as  the 
Jews.  Many  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  who  had 
worked  with  Jesus  chose  to  remain  and  labor  in 
Palestine  after  his  death,  preaching  the  gospel  among 
the  Jews.  But  Paul  chose  to  go  to  those  who  were 
not  Jews,  so  that  they  too  would  know  what  God 
would  have  them  do.  [End  of  prologue.'] 

On  Paul's  second  missionary  journey  he  went 
through  the  continent  of  Europe,  taking  as  his  com- 
panion a  man  by  the  name  of  Silas,  who  was  also 
a  Roman  Jew.  Later  they  were  joined  by  Timothy 
and  Luke. 

One  of  the  first  places  in  Europe  where  Paul 
preached  was  Philippi,  an  important  city  in  Mace- 
donia. On  the  Sabbath,  Paul  and  Silas  went  out  of 
the  city  by  a  riverside,  where  many  people  came  to 
pray.  They  talked  with  some  of  the  women  there. 
Among  them  was  a  prosperous  woman  named  Lydia, 


(For  Course  6,  lessons  of  December  29  and  January  5,  "Priest- 
hood Remained  on  Earth"  and  "Priesthood  Taken  Away";  for  Course 
8,  lessons  of  January  5  and  February  16,  "Those  Who  Are  Humble 
and  Teachable"  and  "Those  Who  Seek  the  Truth";  for  Course  12, 
lesson  of  November  24,  "A  Leader  Has  Courage  To  Do  Right";  for 
Course  18,  lesson  of  January  26,  "The  Christian  Church";  for  Course 
30,  lesson  of  November  17,  "The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ";  and  of 
general  interest.) 
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who  sold  dyes.    She  was  from  Thyratira,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Lydia,  a  place  famous  for  dyes.^ 

As  Lydia  listened  to  Paul,  the  Lord  opened  her 
heart,  and  she  and  her  household  were  baptized. 
This  was  the  first  Christian  convert,  as  far  as  we 
know,  whom  Paul  made  in  Europe.-  After  her  bap- 
tism Lydia  invited  Paul  and  Silas  to  come  and  stay 
in  her  home  while  they  were  in  the  city.  [End  of 
Scene  /.] 

One  day  as  Paul  and  Silas  were  on  their  way  to 
prayer,  a  young  woman  possessing  "a  spirit  of  divina- 
tion" followed  them.  This  girl  "brought  her  masters 
much  gain  by  soothsaying."  She  followed  them 
through  the  city  and  kept  crying  in  a  loud  voice, 
"These  men  are  servants  of  the  most  high  God, 
which  shew  [show]  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation." 
(Acts  16:17.)  She  did  this  for  many  days,  and  Paul 
was  grieved.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  really  her  own 
knowledge  of  Christ  that  made  her  speak,  and  that 
she  could  never  be  truly  happy  until  she  was  free 
from  this  evil  spirit,  to  think  and  act  for  herself. 
One  day  he  turned  and  said  to  the  spirit  in  her,  "I 
command  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come 
out  of  her."  And  the  spirit  came  out  of  her.  (Acts 
16:18.)   [End  of  Scene  //.] 

Now  the  masters  of  this  young  girl  were  very 
angry,  because  they  could  no  longer  make  money 
from  her  fortune-telling.  They  were  so  angry  that 
they  took  Paul  and  Silas  to  the  marketplace,  before 
the  rulers  of  the  city.  They  said  that  Paul  and  Silas 
were  Jews  and  were  causing  trouble  in  the  city,  and 
that  they  were  teaching  people  to  do  things  that 
were  unlawful  for  Romans  to  do. 

When  the  multitude  rose  up  against  Paul  and 
Silas,  the  magistrates  tore  the  clothes  off  the  mis- 
sionaries and  commanded  that  they  be  beaten.  After 
this,  the  rulers  "cast  them  into  prison,  charging  the 
jailor  to  keep  them  safely."  (Acts  16:23.)  [End  of 
Scene  III.] 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 

iSee  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  James  Hastings,  John  A. 
Selbie,  John  C.  Lambert,  and  Shailer  Mathews;  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1925;  page  560. 

-See  Madeleine  S.  Miller  and  J.  Lane  Miller,  Harper's  Bible  Dic- 
tionary, Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,   1952;   page  405. 
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PAUL,  A  FEARLESS  MISSIONARY     (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


The  jailor  put  Paul  and  Silas'  feet  fast  in 
"stocks,"  which  is  a  frame  of  timber  with  holes  made 
to  fit  the  wrists  or  ankles,  or  both.  The  stocks  were 
locked  on  them  so  that  Paul  and  Silas  could  not 
move  nor  get  away. 

Even  confined  as  they  were,  with  their  feet 
fastened  in  stocks,  Paul  and  Silas  did  not  grumble 
and  complain.  Instead,  at  midnight  they  prayed 
and  sang  praises  to  their  Heavenly  Father;  and  the 
other  prisoners  heard  them.  [End  of  Scene  IV.'\ 

And  suddenly  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  so 
that  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken:  and 
immediately  all  the  doors  were  opened,  and  every 
one's  bands  were  loosed.  (Acts  16:26.) 

Now  Paul  and  Silas  were  in  the  inner  cell,  which 
had  no  windows  open  to  the  light.  The  jailor  was 
responsible  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  prisoners.  If 
he  allowed  any  prisoner  to  escape,  he  must  suffer 
the  punishment  assigned  to  that  man.^  Paul,  looking 
out  of  his  dungeon  into  the  light,  could  watch  the 
jailor;  but  the  jailor  could  not  see  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  prison.*  He  only  knew  that  if  the  pris- 
oners escaped,  under  Roman  law  he  must  either  kill 
himself  or  be  put  to  death. 

And  .  .  .  awaking  out  of  his  sleep  and  seeing  the 
prison  doors  open,  he  drew  out  his  sword,  and  would 
have  killed  himself,  supposing  that  the  prisoners 
had  been  fled.  But  Paul  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  say- 
ing, Do  thyself  no  harm:  for  we  are  all  here.  (Acts 
16:27,28.) 

The  jailor  called  for  a  light  and  soon  found  that 
all  his  prisoners  were  still  there.  He  was  very  grate- 
ful. [End  of  Scene  V.] 

The  jailor  was  especially  impressed  with  Paul 
and  Silas.  He  had  listened  to  their  teachings,  and 
now,  after  the  earthquake  and  Paul's  words,  he  felt 
that  there  was  something  very  special  about  these 
two  men.  He  fell  down  before  them  and  asked, 
"What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"   (Acts  16:30.) 

This  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  Paul  and 
Silas.  They  explained  to  the  jailor  about  Jesus  and 
the  gospel  that  he  had  come  to  earth  to  teach. 

"Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  they  told 
him,  "and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house."  (Acts 
16:31.)  In  that  country,  when  the  head  of  a  house 
joined  a  church,  everyone  in  the  family  and  even 
the  servants  joined  also. 

The  jailor  was  sorry  Paul  and  Silas  had  been 
beaten.   He  knew  how  bruised  and  sore  they  must 


^See  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  edited  by  J.  R.  Dumme- 
low;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1924;   page  840. 

*A  New  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture,  Including  the  Apocrypha, 
edited  by  Charles  Gore,  Henry  Leighton  Goudge,  and  Alfred  Guil- 
laume;  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1928. 


feel,  and  how  painful  their  wounds  must  be.  He 
therefore  took  them  to  where  he  could  wash  and 
bandage  their  wounds.  When  this  was  finished,  the 
jailor  and  all  his  family  were  baptized.  Then  they 
went  to  the  jailor's  home,  where  all  were  served  a 
good  meal.  [End  of  Scene  V/.] 

The  next  morning  the  rulers  of  the  city,  prob- 
ably frightened  by  the  earthquakes,^  sent  officers 
of  the  police  force  to  release  Paul  and  Silas. 

But  Paul  said  unto  them,  they  have  beaten  us 
openly  uncondemned,  being  Romans,  and  have  cast 
us  into  prison;  and  now  do  they  thrust  us  out  priv- 
ily [that  is,  secretly]?  (Acts  16:37.) 

Paul  would  not  leave  the  prison  under  these  con- 
ditions. As  a  Roman  citizen  he  had  been  mistreated 
and  publicly  condemned  without  a  trial,  to  which 
all  Roman  citizens  were  entitled.  Paul  told  the  offi- 
cers that  the  magistrates  would  have  to  come  in 
person  and  release  them. 

When  the  police  officers  told  the  magistrates 
(or  rulers)  what  Paul  had  said,  these  rulers  were 
very  much  afraid,  because  of  the  treatment  they  had 
given  Paul  and  Silas.  They  had  not  known  before 
that  these  two  missionaries  were  Roman  citizens. 
Without  further  delay  the  rulers  went  in  person  to 
the  prison  and  released  them.  [End  of  Scene  VII.'] 

As  soon  as  they  were  released,  Paul  and  Silas 
went  to  the  home  of  Lydia,  whom  they  had  met 
when  they  first  came  to  Philippi.  They  invited  other 
believers  to  come  and  talk  with  them  before  they 
left  the  city.  After  giving  the  people  instructions 
and  comforting  them,  Paul  and  Silas  left  for  other 
places  to  continue  their  missionary  labors.  [End  of 
epilogue.] 

How  To  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story: 

Key  to  Flannefboard  Figures 

OT— Old  Testament;  BM— Book  of  Mormon;  NT— New 
Testament;  CH — Church  History;  ML — Modern  Life; 
PGP — Pearl  of  Great  Price;  DC— Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Characters   and   Props   Needed   for  This   Presentation   Are: 

Paul  and  Silas  (NT192) .  To  be  used  in  Scenes  I,  VI,  VII, 

and  Epilogue. 
Lydia   (NT193).  To  be  used  in  Scene  I  and  Epilogue. 
People  of  Philippi.  To  be  used  in  Scene  I  and  Epilogue. 

(The  teacher  may  use  any  appropriate  figures.) 
A  young  girl  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  divination  (NT194). 

To  be  used  in  Scene  II. 
Two  masters  of  the  young  girl   (NT195).  To  be  used  in 

Scenes  II  and  III. 
Magistrates  of  the   city    (NT196).   To   be  used  in   Scenes 

III  and  VII. 
Paul  and  Silas  beaten  (NT197) .  To  be  used  in  Scene  III. 
Paul  and  Silas  in  prison  in  stocks,  singing  praises  to  God 

(NT198).  To  be  used  in  Scenes  IV  and  V. 
Jailor  on  knees  (NT199).  To  be  used  in  Scenes  V  and  VI. 
Jailor,  standing  (NT200) .  To  be  used  in  Scenes  III  and  IV. 

=See  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  edited  by  J.  R.  Dumme- 
low,  page  840. 
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TH  E     INSTRUCTOR 


The  jailor  and  his  family  baptized  (NT201).  To  be  used  in 
Scene  VI. 

Order  of   Episodas: 

Prologue: 

Background  of  Paul — who  he  was,  where  he  lived,  and 
his  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  He  devotes 
his  life  to  missionary  service. 
Scene  I: 

Scenery:  Outdoor  scene  in  Philippi. 

Action:  Paul  and  Silas  (NT192)  are  talking  with  peo- 
ple by  a  river  bank.  Lydia,  one  of  the  listeners,  is 
converted.  (To  enrich  this  scene,  the  teacher  may 
use,  "Call  to  Macedonia,"  The  Instructor,  March, 
1952,  centerspread.  Also  to  supplement  the  scene, 
the  teacher  may  use  any  Bible  figures.) 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:  Outdoor  scene  in  Philippi. 
Action:  Paul  is  seen  with  Silas  (NT192)  as  they  com- 
mand an  undesirable  spirit  to  leave  a  young  girl. 
Her  masters  are  angry. 

Scene  III: 

Scenery:  The  marketplace  in  Philippi. 

Action:  Paul  and  Silas  are  being  beaten  (NT197).  Their 
accusers  watch,  as  do  the  magistrates  who  have 
ordered  the  beating.  Paul  and  Silas  are  then  turned 
over  to  the  jailor   (NT200). 

Scene  IV: 

Scenery:  Interior  of  the  jail. 


Action:  Paul  and  Silas  are  in  stocks  (NT198) .  They  do 
not  complain  but  pray  and  sing  praises  to  their 
Heavenly  Father. 

Scene  V: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  IV. 

Action:  An  earthquake  comes  and  releases  all  the  pris- 
oners but  none  of  them  leaves  the  jail.  Paul  and 
Silas  (NT198)  tell  the  jailor  they  are  still  there. 
The  jailor  is  grateful. 

Scene  VI: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  V. 

Action:  The  jailor  is  impressed  with  Paul  and  Silas. 
Hs  asks  what  he  can  do  to  be  saved.  The  mission- 
aries (NT192)  tell  him,  and  he  and  his  family  are 
baptized.  (Begin  this  scene  with  figures  NT192, 
Paul  and  Silas;  and  NT199,  the  jailor;  then  remove 
them  and  use  figure  NT201,  the  baptism.) 
Scene  VII: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  V. 

Action:  Paul,  being  a  Roman  citizen,  demands  that  the 
magistrates  come  and  release  them.  They  come 
because  they  fear  Paul. 

Epilogue: 

Scenery:  Interior  scene. 

Action:  At  the  home  of  Lydia,  Paul  and  Silas  greet 
their  friends  and  give  them  advice,  comfort,  and 
instructions  before  they  depart  to  continue  their 
missionary  labors.  (The  teacher  may  use  any  Bible 
figures  to  supplement  this  scene.) 
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MY  WORDS  TO  YOU! 


/  would  speak  helpful  words  today 

To  you  along  your  busy  way — 

Kind  words  to  ease  your  aching  heart, 

Brave  words  to  help  you  do  your  part, 

Bright  words  of  cheer  to  make  hearts  light. 

Assuring  words  so  fears  take  flight — 


Some  warning  words  to  guide  your  feet, 
Warm,  friendly  words  for  those  you  meet; 
Quite  humble  words  to  make  you  wise, 
Inspiring  words  to  raise  your  eyes. 
To  help  me  speak  these  words  today, 
I  pause  along  my  way  and  pray. 

— Leslie  A.  Dunkin. 
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Superintendents 


CAN  ACTIVITY 
BE  REVERENT? 


Not  long* ago,  I  watched  Brother 
Evan  Davis  of  the  Sunday  School 
general  board  demonstrate  the 
teaching  of  a  new  song  in  a  Junior 
Sunday  School  hymn  practice  to 
a  group  of  Junior  Sunday  School 
children.  All  of  them  watched  him 
and  participated,  snapping  their 
fingers  and  clapping  their  hands. 
Irreverent?  Not  at  all.  The  clap- 
ping and  snapping  were  done  al- 
most silently.  More  attention  and 
will  power  were  necessary  for  the 
children  to  hold  back  their  ener- 
gies than  unrestrained  loud  clap- 
ping and  stamping  would  have 
called  for. 

This  is  one  of  the  arts  of  fine 
Sunday  School  teaching — to  stim- 
ulate the  activity  of  every  member 
of  the  class,  and  to  direct  that 
activity  to  a  moral  and  religious 
learning  achievement.  Effective 
superintendents  and  coordinators 
recognize  that  there  is  no  learn- 
ing without  activity.  Their  prob- 
lem comes  in  correlating  activity 
with  reverence.  Sometimes  when 
teachers  or  superintendents  tell 
the  congregation  to  be  reverent, 
they  mean  simply,  "sit  quietly." 
But  reverence  and  sitting  quietly 
are  not  necessarily  the  same  thing 
at  all.  A  man  may  have  his  eyes 
closed  in  profound  thought,  or  he 
may  be  sound  asleep.  A  child  may 
be  sitting  still  in  obedience  to  his 
teacher's  injunction,  but  he  may 
also  be  watching  the  fly  on  the 
wall.  While  all  this  may  contribute 
to  the  reverential  atmosphere  of 
the  class,  it  is  not  reverence.  Nei- 
ther, of  course,  is  the  jostling,  play- 
ing, or  talking  which  may  occur 
when  the  children's  energies  are 
not  directed. 


When  a  superintendent  visits  a 
Junior  Sunday  School  class  and 
finds  the  children  enthusiastically 
talking  to  the  teacher,  asking 
questions  and  showing  interest  in 
the  class,  he  may  properly  find 
reverence  in  the  activity. 

Most  Junior  Sunday  Schools  are 
reverent.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
when  many  of  the  children  come 
into  the  senior  Sunday  School  they 
learn  irreverence  quickly  by  watch- 


ing  their  elders   conversing  with 
each  other  on  daily  affairs. 

Alert  superintendents  will  rec- 
ognize good  leadership  and  good 
teaching  when  they  see  teachers 
and  coordinators  directing  activi- 
ties and  using  them  to  develop 
character.  This  is  far  different  from 
requiring  the  pupils  just  to  sit  still. 
A  log  can  do  as  much. 

— General  Superintendent 
David  Lawrence  McKay. 
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Course  16 
Course  18 


November 


1  Peter  4:6 
Hebrews  12:9 


Course  12 
Course  14 


December 


John  8:31,32 
John  15:16 


Course  10 
Course  16 


January 


Course  12 
Course  18 


February 


Acts  2:38 
Ephesians  4:14, 15 

1  John  3:2 
Matthew    5:48 


Course  14 
Course  16 


March 


1  Peter  3:18 

1  Corinthians  15:21,22 


Course  10 
Course  18 


April 


1  Corinthians  15:41,  42 
Alma  40:23 


Course  12 
Course  14 


May 


Acts  20:29,30 
Isaiah  55:6,  7 


Course  16 
Course  18 


June 


Isaiah  29:13,14 
Isaiah  55:8,  9 


Course  10 
Course  12 


July 


Moroni  10:4 
Moroni  10:5 


Course  16 
Course  14 


August 


Ephesians  4:12,13 
Isaiah  29:18 
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Answers  to  Your  Questions 


Setting  Apart  Officers  and  Teachers 

Q.  Should  Sunday  School  offi- 
cers and  teachers  be  set  apart? 

A.  Yes.  By  recent  suggestion  in 
the  Priesthood  Bulletin  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  teachers  as  well  as 
officers  be  set  apart. 

Sustaining  Officers  and  Teachers 

Q.  In  what  meeting  should  those 
called  to  Sunday  School  positions 
be  sustained? 

— Southern  States  Mission. 

Memorized  Recitations^ 


A.  Sunday  School  officers  and 
teachers  may  be  sustained  in  a 
regular  Sunday  School  meeting 
and  are  to  be  set  apart  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  bish- 
opric. 

Kneeling  for  Prayer 

Q.  Many  members  of  our  Gospel 
Doctrine  class  object  to  kneeling 
between  the  benches  for  prayers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Sunday 


School  class.  Is  this  practice  rec- 
ommended? 

— Southern  States  Mission. 

A.  No. 

— The  General  Superintendency. 


COMING   EVENTS 

December  22, 1968 
Christmas  Worship  Service 


for  January  5, 1969 

The  following  scriptures  should 
be  memorized  by  students  in 
Courses  10  and  16  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  and  recited  in 
unison  by  the  respective  classes 
during  the  Sunday  School  worship 
service  on  January  5,  1969. 

Course  10: 

(In  this  scripture,  Peter  is  an- 
swering an  age-old  question  asked 
by  sinners,  "What  shall  we  do?" 
He  gives  as  the  answer,  baptism  in 


the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  wash 
away  their  sins  and  prepare  them 
to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.) 

"Then  Peter  said  unto  them. 
Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

—Acts  2:38. 

Course  16: 

(In  this  scripture,  Paul  lays  out 
a  plan  whereby  we  can  avoid  the 


many  pitfalls  and  deceptions  that 
he  in  wait  for  us.  This  plan  is  sim- 
ply to  adhere  to  gospel  principles 
and  love  each  other,  thus  growing 
unto  the  stature  of  Christ.) 

"That  we  henceforth  be  no  more 
children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men, 
and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby 
they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive;  But 
speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may 
grow  up  into  him  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ." 
— Ephesians  4:14,  15. 


TEACHING  HELPS  .  .  .  POWER  OF  EXAMPLE 

ARE  YOUR  FOOTSTEPS 
FIT  TO  FOLLOW? 

Before  Class:  Cut  out  on  unprinted  paper  two 
footsteps  for  each  student.  (Trace  your  own  shoe.) 
You  will  also  need  a  pencil  and  an  envelope  for  each 
student,  and  a  larger  envelope  (one  of  those  big, 
brown  ones)  for  yourself. 

In  Class:  After  discussion  of  good  and  bad  per- 
sonal examples,  pass  an  envelope,  pencil,  and  one 
footstep  to  each  student.  Have  them  label  the  foot- 
steps "My  Goofs."  Then  tell  them  to  Hst  on  the 
footsteps  all  the  things  they  have  done  that  they 
would  not  want  a  younger  brother  or  sister  to  follow 
them  in  doing.  Assure  them  they  need  not  show  their 
list  to  anyone.  Pass  out  another  footstep  to  each  stu- 
dent and  have  him  label  it  "Halo  Polish."  On  this 
one  students  will  list  things  they  have  done  which 
would  be  worth  emulating.  Have  them  fold  both 


footsteps,  place  them  in  the  envelope,  and  seal  it. 
Then  write  their  names  on  the  outside. 

Now,  teacher,  put  all  the  sealed  envelopes 
in  your  larger  one  and  seal  it.  Solemnly  swear  that 
no  one  will  see  the  footsteps  until  each  student  opens 
his  own,  two  or  three  months  hence.  Put  an  opening 
date  on  the  larger  envelope.  When  that  day  comes 
and  the  individual  envelopes  are  handed  back  to 
their  ovmers,  ask  them  if  they  have  become  better 
examples.  — C.  Ray  and  Janet  R.  Balmforth. 


Clomp — 

Clomp —  _-, — ^  ^„A, 

Clomp—     C>S— -^C^ 


I'll 

follow 

my  friend! 


ec=^ 
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ff 


Same  Old 


99 


Stviff? 


. . .  Never! 


hy  J.  Paul  Vorkink'' 


A  few  Sundays  ago  I  gave  a  homeward  ride  to  a 
douple  of  teen-age  priesthood  bearers  after  Sunday 
School.  To  initiate  a  conversation,  I  asked,  "How 
was  the  lesson  this  morning?" 

"Awful!"  came  one  immediate  reply. 

"Same  old  stuff!"  was  the  other  emphatic  re- 
sponse. 

Later  I  turned  this  little  conversation  over  and 
over  in  my  mind.  Why  should  Sunday  School  study 
be  "awful"?  How  could  it  be  that  the  presentation 
was  "the  same  old  stuff"?  These  two  boys  whose 
frank  comments  had  startled  me  were  active,  regular 
members.  Yet  their  evaluation  of  that  particular 
day's  spirit  iial  classwork,  if  honest  and  true,  was 
very  discou  aging. 

Three  Factors  in  Learning 

The  basic  goal  of  all  Sunday  School  teaching 
certainly  involves  building  and  strengthening  indi- 
vidual testimonies.  Ideally,  these  young  men  should 
have  emerged  from  their  Sunday  School  class 
charged  with  a  desire  to  study,  provoked  by  a  chal- 
lenge to  think,  to  wonder;  or  influenced  to  DO  some- 
thing during  the  week  which  would  strengthen  their 
testimonies  and  help  them  become  better  Christians. 
Ih  this  instance,  however,  the  Sunday  School  class 
and  its  material  for  study  probably  wouldn't  get  a 
second  thought  until  the  next  Sunday,  when  the  re- 
action might  well  be  a  resignation  to  endure,  once 
again,  "the  same  old  stuff!" 

Situations  such  as  this  one  represent  a  tragically 
lost  opportunity.   Even  if  the  raw  subject  material 

*J.  Paul  Vorkink  took  his  B.S.  degree  at  San  Diego  State  Col- 
lege and  his  M.Ed,  and  Ed.D.  at  UCLA.  He  is  professor  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  College  of  Soxithern  Utah  and  head  of  secondary  education 
for  Cedar  City,  Utah,  schools.  He  served  in  the  Netherlands  Mission 
from  1936  to  1938.  Later  he  lived  in  Norway  (1958)  as  a  Fulbright 
Exchange  Teacher.  At  present  he  teaches  at  the  University  of  Alaska, 
on  leave  from  CSU.  He  and  his  wife.  Beryl  Stewart  Vorkink,  are 
members  of  the  Fairbanks  Ward,  Alaska  Stake,  where  he  is  a  Sun- 
day School  teacher  and  a  member  of  the  stake  high  council.  The 
couple  have  five  children. 


might  be  repetitious,  it  is  unthinkable  that  14-year- 
olds  should  feel  they  have  learned  all  there  is  to 
learn  about  a  Bible  story  or  a  Nephite  narrative. 
While  this  basic  material  may  be  similar  to  some- 
thing the  youngster  experienced  previously: 

This  teaching  moment  is  not  the  same  as  it  has 

been  before: 
the  student  is  no  longer  the  same, 
the  occasion  is  no  longer  the  same, 
the  teacher  may  no  longer  be  the  same. 

Take  these  three  factors  in  learning — the  stu- 
dent, the  occasion,  and  the  teacher— combine  them 
with  the  true  spirit  of  gospel  learning,  and  some 
testimony  building  is  inevitable. 

Granted:  the  goal  of  our  Sunday  School  teaching 
is  to  help  build  individual  testimonies. 

How? 

The  first  step  is  for  the  teacher  to  REALLY 
KNOW  his  pupils,  collectively  and  individually.  For 
example,  what  can  the  story  of  the  Liahona  do  to 
help  Johnny  with  his  testimony?  It  might  be  that 
an  appeal  to  Johnny's  hobby  in  electronics  and  a 
practical  application  of  this  narrative  to  it  would 
provoke  the  youngster  to  occasional  meditation  dur- 
ing the  week.  Gordon,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be 
challenged  most  by  the  power  of  faith  discussed  in  a 
lesson  on  the  Liahona.  It  is  possible  that  almost  all 
— perhaps  even  all — class  members  might  be  stimu- 
lated by  a  single  approach;  but  it  is  much  more  Uke- 
ly  that  a  general  presentation  will  fail  to  motivate 
each  and  every  class  member.  The  ideal  teacher 
today  will  provide  application  and  motivation  for 
each  individual  class  member.  He  will  analyze  his 
lesson  material,  his  class  as  a  whole,  and  decide  on 
the  method  best  suited  for  the  entire  group. 

But  to  provide  for  individual  growth,  the  teacher 
will  need  to  prepare  individual  challenges  for  class 
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members.  If  he  can  arrange  a  distinct  and  separate 
device  for  each  student  to  encourage  further  endeav- 
or, he  will  be  making  a  significant  contribution  to 
his  students'  Uves. 

Light  A  Fuse 

The  45-minute  class  period  perhaps  cannot  ac- 
complish much  more  than  to  Hght  a  fuse  within  the 
youngster  which,  hopefully,  will  explode  sometime 
in  an  individual  quest  for  knowledge  or  satisfaction. 
If  a  teacher  can  locate  this  fuse,  and  hght  it  by 
motivating  interest  or  wonder  or  concern,  then  the 
student  will  undoubtedly  DO  something  himself  dur- 
ing the  week  which  will  result  in  testimony  building. 

At  the  present  time  in  professional  education, 
there  is  a  tremendous  interest  in  "individualizing" 
instruction.  The  basic  premise  here  is  that  a  stu- 
dent, no  matter  how  young,  must  be  made  to  accept 
the  responsibiUty  for  his  personal  educational 
growth.  The  teacher  may  guide  and  direct  and  sug- 
gest and  organize;  but  the  student  must  be  stimu- 
lated to  accept  this  basic  responsibility  if  significant 
learning  is  to  take  place.  In  our  Sunday  School 
work  each  youngster  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
strengthened  testimony.  But  he  needs  to  be  guided, 


directed,  motivated,  inspired,  challenged — as  an 
INDIVIDUAL! 

This  is  the  challenge  to  the  Sunday  School 
teacher. 

The  Sunday  morning  experience  should  be  much 
more  than  a  routine  handling  of  "the  same  old 
stuff."  The  age-old  truths  and  principles  must  be 
presented,  to  be  sure;  but  if  they  are  to  have  a  prac- 
tical application  in  affecting  a  testimony,  then  each 
child  must  be  reached  and  motivated  by  some  teach- 
ing device  which  will  help  him  relate  the  lessons  to 
his  own  interests,  his  own  life.  A  sensitive  teacher 
v^^ho  knows  his  pupils  could  devise  individual 
encouragements,  reminders,  suggestions,  teasers, 
which  might  well  motivate  Johnny  and  Gordon  far 
beyond  the  45-minute  class  period.  A  different  nudge 
for  each  pupil  is  ideal,  especially  when  the  teacher 
scrutinizes  his  lesson  material  and  then  seeks  to  find 
some  related  aspect  of  it  for  each  child  in  the  class. 

Individualizing  the  instruction  has  strong  impli- 
cations for  gospel  teaching.  This  technique  puts  a 
stronger  testimony  within  the  reach  of  all.  And  with 
it  we  might  well  conclude:  "SAME  OLD  STUFF?" 
—NEVER! 

Library  FUe  Reference:  TEACHERS  AND  TEACmNG. 


THE  BEST  FROM  THE  PAST 


This  is  a  supplementary  chart  to  help  teachers  find 
good  lesson  helps  from  past  issues  of  The  Instructor. 
Available  magazines  are  35tf  each.  Reprints  of  many  center- 
spread  pictures  (and  flannel  board  characters  since  May, 
1965)   are  available  for  15^  each. 

We  encourage  Latter-day  Saints  to  subscribe  to  and 
save  The  Instructor  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher's  encyclo- 
pedia of  gospel  material. 


Abbreviations  on  the  chart  are  as  follows: 

First  number  is  the  year;  second  number  is  the  month; 

third  number  is  the  page.  (e.g.  60-3-103  means  1960, 

March,  page  103.) 
Fbs — flannelboard  story.      Cs — centerspread. 
Isbc — inside  back  cover.     Osbc — outside  back  cover. 
Conv. — Convention  Issue. 
CR — Centennial  Reprint. 
Starred  issues  not  available.   Use  ward  library. 
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Our  Worshipful 
Hyran  Practice 


Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  January 


Hymn:  "From  All  That  Dwell  Below 
the  Skies";  author,  Isaac  Watts;  com- 
poser, John  Hatton;  Hymns — The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  52, 

What  better  way  to  start  the 
new  year  than  with  a  hymn  in 
which  we  make  a  new  commitment 
of  our  faith  in  the  Creator  and 
express  an  awareness  of  his  eternal 
truths  and  omnipotence?  What  a 
different  world  this  would  be  if  "all 
that  dwell  below  the  skies"  could 
in  truth  be  brought  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  plan  of  life  and 
their  place  in  the  scheme  of  things! 
They  would  join  with  us  in  singing 
with  full  hearts  and  deep  convic- 
tion hymns  of  praise  to  the  Lord. 

Isaac  Watts,  the  author  of  the 
hymn  for  January,  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  England's 
finest  hymn  writer;  and  his  work  is 
perhaps  more  widely  known  than 
that  of  any  other  author  of  his 
kind.  In  our  hymnbook  are  no 
fewer  than  12  of  his  texts,  and  a 
glance  at  the  titles  will  indicate  the 
character  of  his  verse.  Among  the 
most  familiar  are:  "Sweet  Is  the 
Work,"  "Praise  Ye  the  Lord,"  "0 
God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past,"  "Joy 
to  the  World,"  and  "Come,  We 
That  Love  the  Lord."  Qualities  im- 
mediately apparent  in  all  these 
hymns  are  their  vigor,  eloquence, 
and  masterful  use  of  the  English 
language,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  gifted  author,  clearly  con- 
veys desired  meanings  and  at  the 
same  time  clothes  the  entire  idea 
in  beauty. 

The  text  of  "From  All  That 
Dwell  Below  the  Skies"  is  a  para- 
phrase of  Psalm  117,  one  of  the 
shortest  and  yet  most  powerful  of 
the  Psalms: 


O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations: 
Praise  him,  all  ye  people. 

For  his  merciful  kindness 

is  great  toward  us: 
And  the  truth  of  the  Lord 

endureth  for  ever. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. 

The  first  three  stanzas  of  the  hymn 
are  developed  from  verse  one,  the 
last  stanza  from  verse  two. 

John  Hatton,  sometimes  called 
John  of  Warrington,  was,  like  Isaac 
Watts,  a  product  of  eighteenth 
century  England;  but  quite  unlike 
the  poet,  he  is  not  remembered  for 
the  abundance  of  his  compositions. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  is  known,  this 
hymn- tune  is  the  only  one  credited 
to  him;  but  so  popular  has  it  be- 
come that  it  has  been  set  to  many 
texts. 

Embodying  melodic  and  har- 
monic variety  in  excellent  fashion, 
yet  never  losing  sight  of  the  initial 
theme,  the  hymn's  16  measures 
consist  of  four  equal  phrases,  each 
forming  a  logical  arch  hinging 
around  the  key  of  D  Major  and  its 
dominant,   the  key  of  A   Major. 


Each  phrase  is  short  and  singable, 
and  there  are  no  problems  from 
the  standpoint  of  range.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  so  minimal  are  the  re- 
quirements that  this  would  be  an 
excellent  hymn  to  sing  in  unison! 
At  least  try  the  final  stanza  that 
way,  with  full  organ  on  the  har- 
mony, and  notice  what  a  majestic 
portrayal  can  be  made. 

The  suggestion  "with  breadth" 
is  ideal  for  interpretation  of  the 
hymn,  and  the  tempo  recommen- 
dation agrees  with  that.  Conduct 
in  a  stately  two-beat  pattern,  and 
the  hymn  will  almost  sing  itself. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been 
recommended  that  the  practice 
hymn,  after  its  month  of  rehearsal, 
be  used  in  the  regular  part  of  the 
worship  service.  Too  infrequently 
is  this  done.  Let  us  build  up  a 
greater  repertoire  of  these  fine 
hymns  by  incorporating  them  into 
regular  usage;  this  is  really  the 
reason  we  have  hymn  practice. 
Our  contribution  to  the  worship 
service  will  be  all  the  greater  by 
our  use  of  these  newly  learned 
hymns. 

— Ralph  Woodward. 
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THE     INSTRUCTOR 


Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn 
for  the  Month  of  January 


Hymn:  "But  the  Lord  Is  Mindful  of 
His  Own";  words  from  "St.  Paul";  com- 
poser, Mendelssohn;  The  Children  Sing, 
No.  182. 

January,  1969!  A  time  of  new 
beginnings,  resolutions,  improve- 
ments, and  change!  If  we  have 
really  accepted  the  calling  and  op- 
portunity of  working  with  young 
children  through  music  because  of 
our  love  for  Christ,  our  Elder  Bro- 
ther and  the  God  of  this  earth,  let 
us  add  the  further  motive  of  true 
love  for  his  children — every  boy 
and  girl  before  us  each  Sunday. 
Each  boy  and  girl  is  a  god  in  em- 
bryo, deserving  our  respect.  Each 
boy  and  girl  is  capable  of  "coming 
alive,"  under  our  influence,  to  an 
awareness  of  the  high  level  of  feel- 
ing which  music  can  bring  to  man. 

Recently  I  sat  in  a  master  voice 
class  under  the  renowned  mezzo- 
soprano  Jennie  Tourel.  After 
bringing  a  mature  and  capable 
tenor  to  a  loftier  understanding  of 
the  feelings  and  emotions  behind 
each  phrase  of  the  aria  he  had  just 
sung.  Miss  Tourel  said,  with  great 
intensity,  "Man's  feelings  are  great 
feelings.  But  we,  as  singers,  must 
make  them  even  greater." 

At  times,  as  I  have  observed 
children  in  Junior  Sunday  School, 
I  have  been  reminded  of  the  old 
American  Indian  custom  of  strap- 
ping the  baby  to  a  cradleboard, 
where  it  could  not  move  or  explore 
its  surroundings  or  interact  with 
any  but  the  most  limited  stimuli 

January  Sacrament  Gems 

Senior  Sunday  School 

"This  is  my  work  and  my  glory 
— to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality 
and  eternal  life  of  man."^ 

Junior  Sunday  School 

"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."^ 

iMoses  1:39. 
^Matthew  22:39. 


But  tlie  Lord  Is  Mindful  of  His  Own 

Mendelssohn  (arr.  D.  Evan  Davis) 
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in  this  great,  God-created  world. 
The  child  was  "safe,"  quiet,  and 
almost  unable  to  move.  In  a  Junior 
Sunday  School  his  behavior  might 
almost  be  misinterpreted  as  "rev- 
erent." 

How  this  contrasts  with  the  ad- 
monition given  by  Dr.  David 
Krech,  animal  research  psycholo- 
gist, at  the  Seminar  on  Innovation 
sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education: 

A  lack  of  adequate  educational 
fare  for  the  young  animal — no 
matter  how  large  the  food  sup- 
ply or  how  good  the  family — a  lack 
of  adequate  psychological  enrich- 
ment (and  that,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, is  your  responsibility)  results 
in  palpable,  measurable,  deteriora- 
tive changes  in  the  brain's  chem- 
istry and  anatomy. 

May  we  be  certain  through  1969 
that  our  children  are  psychological- 
ly, intellectually,  and  spiritually 
nourished — and  individually  in- 
volved in  the  hymn  practice  period! 

The  practice  hymn  for  the 
month  of  January  needs  to  be  pre- 
sented by  someone  who  has  a 
strong  testimony  and  the  ability 


to  communicate  this  testimony  in 
four  short  measures.  This  may  be 
the  chorister,  or  it  may  be  some- 
one whom  the  chorister  has  in- 
vited and  prepared  to  sing  with 
utmost  expression.  Through  the 
voice  of  the  singer,  through  hand 
movements,  and  through  the  mel- 
odic line  played  on  an  instrument, 
each  child  needs  to  feel  the  gentle 
stirring  of  life  on  the  phrase,  "But 
the  Lord";  then,  almost  hke  a 
butterfly  freeing  itself  from  its 
cocoon,  he  should  sense  his  escape 
from  the  confinement  of  note  D 
with,  "is  mindful  of  his  own."  Fin- 
ally, like  a  beautiful  Monarch  but- 
terfly finding  its  wings,  the  melody 
soars  on  the  arpeggio,  "He  remem- 
bers," coming  lightly  to  rest  on  the 
two  last  words,  "his  children." 

On  the  word  "own,"  in  the  sec- 
ond full  measure,  it  will  be  well  to 
use  just  the  G  and  F  sharp,  elim- 
inating the  third  note,  D,  which 
appears  in  The  Children  Sing. 
This  will  give  the  singers  a  chance 
to  catch  a  breath  before  the  beau- 
tiful, soaring  phrase,  "He  remem- 
bers his  children." 

A  simplified,   and  perhaps   for 
{Concluded  on  page  451.) 
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Man  should  be  filled  with  the  con- 
viction of  his  dignity  and  strength 
and  power — for  man  was  created . . . 

IN  THE 
IMAGE 
OP  GOD 


by  Ira  J.  Markham* 


The  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  journeyed  to  a 
far  country  in  search  of  a  magic  mirror.  On  one 
side  of  the  mirror  was  reflected  the  image  of  the 
man  as  he  was.  On  the  other  side  was  reflected  the 
image  of  the  man  he  could  become. 

Having  obtained  the  magic  mirror,  the  man  re- 
turned to  his  home.  Gradually  his  actual  image  be- 
gan to  resemble  the  image  of  what  he  could  become. 
In  time,  the  two  images  became  identical. 

The  restored  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  acts  much 
the  same  as  the  magic  mirror.  It  not  only  helps  a 
person  get  a  clear  image  of  what  he  is,  it  also  gives 
him  a  concept  of  what  he  can  become.  This  helps 
him  appreciate  his  dignity  and  worth  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

In  the  Image  of  God 

Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  He  is  the 
highest  of  ail  God's  creations.  The  dignity  and  worth 
of  each  individual  was  well  understood  in  biblical 
times.   David  sang: 

When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained; 
What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the 
son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him? 


(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  January  12,  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
Is  Ours";  for  Course  14,  lessons  of  January  12  to  26,  "Salvation," 
"Pre-existence,"  and  "Mortality";  for  Course  16,  lesson  of  December 
1,  "Eternal  Progression";  for  Course  18,  lesson  of  January  5,  "The 
Worth  of  the  Individual";  for  Course  28,  lesson  of  December  15, 
"The  Worth  of  Souls";   and  of  general   interest.) 

*Since  receiving  his  B.A.  from  Brigham  Young  University  (1929) 
and  his  MBA  from  New  York  University  (1931),  Ira  J.  Markham 
has  worked  as  an  accounting  executive  on  Wall  Street,  an  instructor 
at  Weber  State  College,  and  has  also  authored  two  books.  (He  is 
now  collaborating  in  the  writing  of  the  new  Aaronic  Priesthood 
manuals.)  He  served  in  the  Eastern  Canadian  Mission  in  1925;  he 
helped  develop,  write,  and  stage  the  first  Hill  Cumorah  pageant  in 
1937;  he  served  at  various  times  as  a  stake  high  councilor  and  bishop; 
currently  he  teaches  Sunday  School  in  the  Concord  Ward,  Concord 
(California)  Stake.  His  wife  is  Beatrice  Parsons;  they  have  two 
children. 


For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour. 
Thou  modest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of 
thy  hands;  thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 

—Psahn  8:3-7. 

A  person  cannot,  with  full  conviction,  believe 
himself  to  be  created  in  the  image  of  God,  without 
receiving  a  new  awareness  of  his  dignity  and  power 
and  strength. 

As  We  See  Ourselves  .  .  . 

A  man's  outlook  on  life  will  vary  according  to 
his  mental  picture  of  himself — whether  he  considers 
himself  a  "worm  of  the  dust,"  a  deity  in  the  making, 
or  in  some  undefined  position  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. 

When  a  person  realizes  that  he  is  a  child  of  God, 
with  many  of  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  his 
spiritual  parents,  life  takes  on  a  new  dimension — 
it  becomes  richer,  more  significant  and  meaningful. 
Man  realizes  that  God  would  not  create  an  inferior 
product.  Man,  the  highest  of  all  of  God's  creations, 
was  created  "to  have  dominion."  He  has  infinite 
capacity  to  grow  and  develop.  President  John  Tay- 
lor said: 

Man  stands  at  the  head  of  creation.  God  gave 
him  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
is  lord  of  all. 

If  we  take  man,  he  is  said  to  have  been  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
is  a  son  of  God  .  .  ,  in  whose  likeness,  we  are  told, 
he  is  made.  He  did  not  originate  from  a  chaotic 
mass  of  matter,  moving  or  inert,  but  came  forth 
possessing,  in  an  embryonic  state,  all  the  faculties 
and  powers  of  a  God.  And  when  he  shall  be  per- 
fected, and  have  progressed  to  maturity,  he  will  be 
like  his  Father — a  God,  being  indeed  his  offspring.^ 

Man  acts  as  God's  agent.  He  has  a  great  work  to 
do.  He  is  not  a  pathetic  victim  of  a  cruel  world;  he 
is  not  an  incapable  creature,  wringing  his  hands  in 
helplessness.  When  he  comes  to  the  full  realization 
that  he  is  a  divine  instrument  through  whom  God 
accomplishes  the  great  things  of  this  world,  he  will 
have  a  deeper  appreciation  of  himself  as  a  person 
of  worth. 

With  this  kind  of  mental  picture,  man  can  face 
the  world  undaunted  by  the  problems  that  arise.  For- 
tified by  the  inner  strength  that  comes  from  the 
realization  that  he  is  in  partnership  with  God,  he 
accepts  his  ability  to  accomplish  anything  in  life. 


iJohn  Taylor,  The  Gospel  Kingdom,  first  edition;  The  Bookcraft 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1943;  page  52. 
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Accentuate  the  Positive 

A  new  image  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
individual  comes  through  study  and  faith  and  medi- 
tation and  prayer.  It  comes  from  knowing  the  pur- 
pose of  life  and  the  importance  of  the  individual  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
said: 

.  .  .  God  has  created  man  with  a  mind  capable 
of  instruction,  and  a  faculty  which  may  be  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  the  heed  and  diligence  given  to  the 
light  communicated  from  heaven  to  the  intellect.  :  .  / 

Man  has  a  mind  and  the  ability  to  reason.  God 
expects  him  to  use  and  develop  his  mind  to 
capacity. 

Through  faith  and  prayer  and  meditation  man 
can  build  his  own  spiritual  image  of  what  he  could 
be.  This  image  will  contain  vital  elements  of  love 
and  compassion  and  all  the  attributes  worthy  of  a 
child  of  God. 

By  accentuating  the  positive  side  of  life  and  mini- 
mizing the  negative,  man  can  gradually  grow  into 
the  image  of  his  real  self,  as  a  true  son  of  God. 

One  person  may  be  blessed  with  a  beautiful  phy- 
sical appearance,  a  strong  body,  and  a  brilliant  mind. 
For  such  blessings  he  should  be  grateful  and  hum- 
ble. One  not  so  favorably  endowed  should  not  be 
envious  or  downgrade  himself.  The  body  is  the  outer 
shell  or  the  framework  in  which  to  build  a  beautiful 
soul.  It  is  the  eternal  qualities  of  a  man's  soul 
that  need  to  be  developed  to  make  a  perfect  man: 

.  .  .  [Man}  is  not  only  the  son  of  man,  but  he  is 
the  son  of  God  also.  He  is  a  God  in  embryo,  and 
possesses  with  him  a  spark  of  that  eternal  flame 
which  was  struck  from  the  blaze  of  God's  eternal 
fire  in  the  eternal  world,  and  is  placed  here  upon  the 

^Joseph  Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  Volume  2,  page  8. 


earth  that  he  may  possess  true  intelligence,  true 
light,  true  knowledge — that  he  may  know  himself — 
that  he  may  know  God — that  he  may  understand 
the  divine  law,  and  learn  to  conquer  his  passions, 
and  bring  into  subjection  every  principle  that  is  at 
variance  with  the  law  of  God — that  he  may  under- 
stand his  true  relationship  to  God;  and  finally,  that 
he  may  learn  how  to  subdue,  to  conquer,  subject  all 
wrong,  seek  after,  obtain,  and  possess  every  true, 
holy,  virtuous,  and  heavenly  principle;  and,  as  he  is 
only  a  sojourner,  that  he  may  fulfill  the  measure  of 
his  creation,  help  himself  and  family,  be  a  benefit  to 
the  present  and  future  generations,  and  go  back  to 
God,  having  accomplished  the  work  he  came  here 
to  perform.  .   .  .* 

Approach  Perfection 

With  an  enlarged  vision  of  his  true  worth  as  an 
individual  always  before  him,  the  negative  qualities 
of  hate,  envy,  greed,  and  lust  will  disappear  from  a 
man's  life  as  fog  or  mist  evaporate  before  the  bril- 
liant rays  of  the  sun.  Such  negative  qualities  would 
not  be  compatible  with  the  enlarged  vision  of  a  per- 
son's true  worth.  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  said: 

.  .  .  The  nearer  man  approaches  perfection,  the 
clearer  are  his  views,  and  the  greater  his  enjoyments, 
till  he  has  overcome  the  evils  of  his  life  and  lost 
every  desire  for  sin;  and  like  the  ancients,  arrives 
at  the  point  of  faith  where  he  is  wrapped  in  the 
power  and  glory  of  his  Maker,  and  is  caught  up  to 
dwell  with  Him.'' 

Like  a  golden  thread,  the  concept  of  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual  should  be  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  every  person's  life  until,  like  the  man 
with  the  magic  mirror,  he  becomes  his  ideal  self. 


sjohn  Taylor,  The  Gospel  Kingdom,  page  54. 
^Joseph  Smtih,  History  of  the  Church,  Volume  2,  page  8. 
Library  File  Reference:  SELF-RESPECT. 


JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY     (Concluded  from  page  449.) 


children  a  more  appropriate,  ac- 
companiment for  this  hymn  ap- 
pears on  page  449  of  this  issue. 
A  tempo  of  76  quarter  notes  per 
minute  is  recommended.  This  can 
be  approximated  by  counting  7.6 
(7^4)  counts  in  six  seconds. 

Our  hymn  is  only  four  measures 
long,  so  a  second  verse  has  been 
added.  As  the  learning  continues 
through  the  month,  the  chorister 
may  want  to  help  the  children 
create  a  third  verse  of  their  own, 
expressing    things    important    to 


their  feelings  about  religion  and 
worship. 

January  is  a  most  appropriate 
time  to  review  all  the  music  learned 
last  year.  You  might  want  to  sing 
the  hymn  which  goes  with  each 
picture  of  the  past  year,  as  you 
remove  it  from  the  hymn-of-the- 
month  poster  to  make  room  for 
pictures  you  will  select  to  help 
teach  the  music  of  the  new  months 
ahead.  Thus,  three  pictures  might 
be  removed  and  three  hymns  re- 
viewed each  Sunday  in  January. 

By  all  means  find,  and  keep  be- 


fore the  children,  an  impressive 
picture  to  go  with  January's  hymn 
— one  that  will  express  the  concern 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  each 
of  us.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
label  for  each  month  of  the  new 
year  be  placed  before  the  children. 
The  picture  you  select  to  accom- 
pany each  hymn  of  the  month  may 
then  be  placed  with  its  label  as 
the  hymn  is  learned.  From  these 
pictures,  accumulating  as  the  year 
progresses,  systematic  review  is  to 
be  encouraged. 

— D.  Evan  Davis. 
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Pftoto  6y  H.  Armstrong  Roberts. 


To  help  fledglings  learn  to  fly,  we  must ... 

ALLOW  THEM  TO  SOLO 


There  comes  a  time  in  every  little  bird's  life  when 
it  must  leave  the  nest  and  learn  to  fly.  The  mother 
and  father  bird  can  provide  encouragement  and  give 
demonstrations,  but  it  is  entirely  up  to  the  little 
bird  to  exert  the  effort  needed  to  strengthen  wings 
and  learn  to  fly. 


We  Give  Too  Much  Help 

What  we  do  as  parents  and  teachers  often  has 
great  influence  on  the  kinds  of  decisions  children 
will  make  about  the  gospel.  Sometimes,  in  anxious- 
ness  to  help,  we  give  too  much  help.    Consider,  for 
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So  it  is  with  the  children  of  God.  Each  must 
build  himself!  It  is  given  unto  man  to  be  respon- 
sible for  himself — to  be  his  own  free  agent.  (See 
Moses  4:3.)  All  God's  children  are  responsible  for 
deciding  individually  how  much  effort  they  will  exert 
toward  learning  and  living  the  gospel. 


example,  the  mistake  we  often  make  when  we  are 
trying  to  help  our  children  learn  to  pray.  We  all 
recognize  that  a  true  prayer  is  an  expression  of  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  need  of  the  person  who  is 
praying — from  his  own  heart.    Yet  we  are  often  so 
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anxious  to  have  our  children  learn  the  "correct"  pat- 
tern of  prayer  (as  given  by  the  Savior  in  Matthew 
6:9-13),  that  we  "coach"  them  to  express  our  adult 
words,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  rather  than  their  own. 
This  leads  children  to  believe  that  the  form  or  pat- 
tern is  more  important  than  the  heartfelt  message, 
and  to  fear  that  they  might  make  "a  mistake"  while 
praying.  When  children  are  fearful  of  making  a  mis- 
take, they  begin  to  rely  on  adults  to  supply  the  words 
for  the  prayer — they  wait  until  the  "correct"  words 
are  supplied.  When  this  process  is  repeated  over  a 
period  of  time,  a  child  develops  a  stylized,  memor- 
ized prayer  (or  group  of  prayer-phrases),  which  he 
uses  over  and  over  until  adulthood.  He  then  be- 
comes a  coach  for  his  own  children  and  perpetuates 
a  prayer  or  "blessing  on  the  food"  which  may  have 
passed  down  through  several  generations. 

One  condition  which  often  encourages  adult 
"coaching"  for  a  child  learning  how  to  pray  occurs 
when  the  child  pauses  for  time  to  think.  Being  a 
novice  with  the  language,  he  sometimes  needs  time 
to  formulate  his  thoughts  into  words.  Instead  of 
providing  this  time  to  think,  we  (parents,  teachers, 
and  Junior  Sunday  School  coordinators)  often  get 
nervous  and  step  in  to  supply  the  missing  words — 
thus  again  reinforcing  the  child's  idea  that  there  are 
things  more  important  than  his  personal  communi- 
cation with  his  Father  in  heaven. 

A  Fear  of  Failure 

These  same  problems  exist  when  we  are  trying 
to  help  children  learn  to  prepare  and  present  a  talk 
in  Sunday  School.  We  somehow  develop  the  notion 
that  we  are  helping  children  learn  to  express  them- 
selves before  an  audience  when  we  write  out  the 
words  they  should  say,  so  that  they  can  stand  up 
and  read  them.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  this  prac- 
tice achieves  the  purpose  intended.  It  certainly  does 
not  help  a  child  develop  faith  and  confidence  in  him- 
self when,  by  giving  him  someone  else's  ideas  to 
repeat  rather  than  encouraging  him  to  develop  his 
own,  we  communicate  to  him  that  his  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  ideas  are  not  worth  expressing  to  others. 
And  when  we  write  out  a  child's  talk  or  "verse"  for 
him  to  read  or  memorize  for  presentation,  he  gets 
the  message  that  we  do  not  have  faith  in  his  ability 
to  learn  to  perform  this  task.  After  repeated  experi- 
ences in  which  parents  or  teachers  compose  prayers 


and  write  out  talks  for  him,  a  child  can  become  emo- 
tionally crippled  and  refuse  to  try  any  challenging 
task  for  fear  of  failure  or  making  "a  mistake"  in 
form. 

It  is  difficult  for  self-confidence  and  indepen- 
dence to  grow  when  teachers  and  parents  rather  sel- 
fishly fear  that  the  child  will  not  measure  up  to 
the  standards  they  have  set  for  him.  It  may  be  a 
sad  truth  that  some  parents  and  teachers  write  out 
talks  or  give  prayers  for  a  child  because  of  their  own 
fear  of  being  embarrassed  by  the  child's  thoughts 
or  manner  of  delivery. 

Pecking  Themselves  Out 

What  can  we  do  to  help  children  release  their  full 
power  for  growing  and  developing  in  the  gospel? 
The  following  questions  might  serve  as  guidelines 
as  we  search  for  an  answer: 

1.  Can  a  child  learn  to  value  his  own  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  ideas,  unless  he  knows  that  someone 
else  values  them? 

2.  Can  a  child  learn  to  express  his  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  ideas,  unless  someone  gives  him  a 
chance  to  practice? 

3.  Can  a  child  develop  self-confidence,  unless 
someone  shows  faith  in  him? 

4.  Can  a  child  develop  courage  to  accept  chal- 
lenges, unless  he  is  allowed  to  make  mistakes? 

5.  Can  a  child  learn  to  accept  and  value  himself, 
unless  he  is  accepted  and  valued  by  others? 

With  these  questions  in  mind  we  will  discover 
ways  to  set  children  free  to  become  all  that  they 
can  become  as  sons  and  daughters  of  God.  Free 
agency  is  God's  gift  to  his  children.  He  knew  that 
his  sons  and  daughters  could  not  become  like  unto 
himself  without  individual  struggle.  Just  as  a  baby 
bird  gains  the  strength  to  live  by  pecking  itself  out 
of  its  shell,  so  we  gain  strength  to  climb  upward 
towards  eternal  life  by  exerting  individual  effort. 

Whenever  we  try  to  do  the  struggling  and  de- 
veloping for  a  child,  we  limit  his  chances  for  unfold- 
ing his  full  potential.  As  parents  and  teachers  we 
must  control  our  urges  to  do  things  for  children. 
If  they  are  to  "learn  to  fly,"  we  must  "allow  them 
to  solo." 

— Lynn  Stoddard,* 


(For  Course  4,  lesson  of  January  12,  "We  Pray  at  Church";  for 
Course  12,  lesson  of  December  15,  "A  Leader  Is  Patient";  for  Course 
26,  lesson  of  November  3,  "Prayer  Is  the  Soul's  Sincere  Desire"; 
to  support  family  home  evening  lesson  9;  and  of  special  interest  to 
teachers  and  parents  of  young  children.) 


*Lynn  Stoddard  is  a  member  of  the  Sunday  School  general  board. 
He  is  principal  of  the  Hill  Field  Elementary  School  in  Clearfield, 
Utah,  and  president  of  the  Utah  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development.  He  is  former  stake  Sunday  School  super- 
intendent for  the  Davis  (Utah)  Stake.  He  received  his  B.A.  in  1950 
from  the  University  of  Utah.  He  and  his  wife,  Loraine  Hughes, 
are  members  of  the  Farmington  2nd  Ward;  they  have  nine  children. 
Library  File  Reference:  CHILDEEN— SELF-HELP. 
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The  goal  we  reach  will  be  determined  by  the  habits  we  form 
— those  threads  of  strength  or  weakness  woven  into  .  .  . 

Tlie  Fabric  of  Our 
Everyday  Lives 


by  Jeffrey  L.  Anderson 


* 


Amulek,  one  of  the  great  Book  of  Mormon  proph- 
ets, was  teaching  the  Zoramites  about  the  true  plan 
of  salvation.   He  instructed  them  with  these  words: 

For  behold,  this  life  is  the  time  for  men  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  God;  yea,  behold  the  day  of  this  life  is 
the  day  for  men  to  perform  their  labors.  .  .  .  If  we 
do  not  improve  our  time  while  in  this  life,  then  com- 
eth  the  night  of  darkness  wherein  there  can  be  no 
labor  performed.  (Alma  34:32,  33.) 

A  Latter-day  Saint  believes  in  the  importance  of 
this  life.  What  he  sows  righteously  on  earth  he  can 
reap  in  eternity;  and  just  as  surely  will  the  thorns 
and  thistles  he  lets  grow  on  his  estate  here  follow 
him  there. 

William  James,  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
scholars,  once  said: 

Could  the  young  but  realize  how  soon  they  be- 
come mere  walking  bundles  of  habits,  they  would 
give  more^  heed  to  their  formation.  We  are  spinning 
our  own  fates,  good  or  evil,  and  never  to  be  undone. 
Every  smallest  stroke  of  virtue  or  vice  leaves  its 
never  so  little  scar.  The  drunken  Rip  van  Winkle, 
in  Jefferson's  play,  excuses  himself  for  each  fresh 
dereliction  by  saying, 

"I  won't  count  this  time."  Well!  he  may  not 
count  it  .  .  .  but  it  is  being  counted  none  the  less. 
Down  among  his  nerve  cells  and  fibres  the  mole- 
cules are  counting  it,  registering  and  storing  it  up 
to  be  used  against  him  when  the  next  temptation 
comes. ^ 

Whether  we  will  smoke  or  not  smoke,  practice 


(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  January  19,  "What  Can  We  Do?";  for 
Course  14,  lessons  of  January  12  and  26,  "Salvation"  and  "Mortality"; 
for  Course  16,  lessons  of  November  17  and  December  1,  "Purpose  of 
Life"  and  "Eternal  Progression";  for  Course  18,  lesson  of  January 
19,  "The  Resurrection  and  Eternal  Life";  for  Course  26,  lessons  of 
November  10  and  January  19,  "Draw  Near  Unto  Me"  and  "A  Com- 
mitment To  Serve";  for  Course  28,  lesson  of  January  5,  "Salvation 
for  All  Men";  to  support  family  home  evening  lessons  10  and  19; 
and  of  general  interest.) 

^William  James,  Psychology;  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1903;  pages  149,  150. 


selfishness  or  consideration,  find  failure  or  success 
in  educational  pursuits,  settle  for  easy  acquaintances 
or  make  good  friends,  miss  our  spiritual  goals  in  life 
or  achieve  exaltation — all  this  depends  very  much 
on  these  everyday  acts  which  inevitably  build  our 
habits. 

Good  Intentions  Are  Not  Enough 

There  are  four  steps  to  remember  in  forming  new 
habits  and  breaking  away  from  undesirable  ones.^ 
First,  we  must  launch  ourselves  on  the  new  path 
with  as  strong  a  desire  and  motivation  as  we  can. 
Second,  we  must  act  as  soon  as  possible  on  every 
resolution.  Third,  we  must  try  not  to  let  any  de- 
viation occur  until  the  new  habit  has  become  firmly 
established  in  our  lives.  Fourth,  we  must  keep  each 
good  habit  working  for  us  by  exercising  it  daily. 

Benjamin  Franklin  applied  these  steps  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  life  of  service.  As  a  young  man  Frank- 
lin resolved  to  attempt  the  "bold  project  of  arriving 
at  moral  perfection."  In  his  own  words,  from  his 
autobiography: 

I  concluded  at  length  that  the  mere  speculative 
conviction  that  it  was  our  interest  to  be  completely 
virtuous,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  our  slipping; 
and  that  the  contrary  habits  must  be  broken,  and 
good  ones  acquired  and  established  before  we  can 
have  any  dependence  on  a  steady,  uniform  rectitude 
of  conduct,^ 


♦Jeffrey  L.  Anderson,  a  student  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
since  September,  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  chemistry  from  the 
.University  of  Utah  and  served  as  commencement  speaker  in  June, 
1968.  As  an  undergraduate  he  worked  as  research  assistant  for  Dr. 
Henry  Eyring  and,  along  with  Dr.  Eyring  and  D.  Terrell  Anderson, 
published  an  article  on  the  reactions  of  fresh  metal  electrode  sur- 
faces. In  the  Church  he  has  been  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  home 
teacher,  and  chorister;  since  his  return  from  the  Central  German 
Mission  (1963-1966)  he  has  also  worked  as  an  information  clerk  at 
the  Temple  Square  Visitors  Center.  His  wife  is  the  former  Kathleen 
Tadje. 

-See  William  James,  Psychology,  pages  142-150. 

'•^The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  edited  by  Max  Far- 
rard;  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  California,  1949;  pages 
101-114. 
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Ben  Franklin  had  thus  discovered  the  important 
truth  that  good  intentions  alone  are  not  enough. 
They  must  be  enforced  by  acquiring  correct  habits. 
To  do  this  young  Ben  made  a  list  of  virtues  he 
needed  to  reach  his  goal:* 

1.  Temperance.  Eat  not  to  dullness.  .  .  . 

2.  Silence.  Speak  not  but  what  may  benefit  oth- 
ers or  yourself.  Avoid  trifling  conversation. 

3.  Order.  Let  all  your  things  have  their  places. 

4.  Resolution.   Resolve   to   perform   what   you 
ought.  Perform  without  fail  what  you  resolve. 

5.  Frugality.  .  .  .  Waste  nothing, 

6.  Industry.  Lose  no  time.  Be  always  employed 
in  something  useful. 

7.  Sincerity.  Think  innocently  and  justly;  and, 
if  you  speak,  speak  accordingly. 

8.  Justice.    Wrong  none  by  doing  injuries  or 
omitting  the  benefits  that  are  your  duty. 

9.  Moderation.   Avoid  extremes. 

10.  Cleanliness.  Tolerate  no  uncleanness  in  body, 
clothes,  or  habitation. 

11.  Tranquility.  Be  not  disturbed  at  trifles.  .  .  . 

12.  Chastity.  .  .  .  [Avoid]  injury  of  your  own  or 
another's  peace  or  reputation. 

13.  Humility.  Imitate  Jesus  and  Socrates. 
Make  A  Habit 

Ben's  purpose  in  writing  his  thirteen  articles  of 
good  living  was  to  make  a  habit  of  all  these  virtues. 
He  judged  it  best  not  to  be  defeated  by  attempting 
them  all  at  once,  but  to  fix  his  attention  on  one  of 
them  at  a  time.  When  he  was  master  of  one,  then 
he  would  proceed  to  another,  until  he  had  mastered 
all  13.  To  each  virtue  he  gave  a  week's  attention. 
He  kept  a  chart,  listing  the  days  of  the  week  across 
the  top  and  the  virtues  down  the  side.  At  the  end  of 
each  day  he  reflected  on  what  he  had  done  and 
checked  off  his  trespasses  against  each  virtue.  He 
tried  hard  to  get  a  perfect  score  for  the  new  virtue 
he  was  working  on  as  well  as  those  he  had  already 
"mastered." 

Each  course  was  calculated  to  take  13  weeks, 
and  Ben  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  several  such 
courses  he  could  happily  look  on  a  clean  book  for 
the  previous  13  weeks  of  daily  examination.  Benja- 
min Franklin's  later  rise  to  fame  as  a  scientist, 
ambassador  to  France,  and  a  framer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  no  doubt 


resulted  largely  from  the  approach  he  took  to  daily 
living. 

When  the  author  of  this  article  was  a  young  boy 
of  pre-missionary  age,  he  remembers  becoming  aware 
of  a  personal  need  for  better  preparation  so  that  he 
could  successfully  meet  future  responsibility.  Re- 
ceiving a  mission  call,  making  good  friends,  preparing 
for  college  and  a  life's  profession  .  .  .  these  were  the 
kinds  of  thoughts  running  through  his  mind.  And  so 
he  wrote  a  set  of  notes  to  himself.^  He  listed  the 
habits  necessary  for  achievement  of  these  goals. 
Among  these  were:  rising  early  and  exercising  daily, 
being  friendly  and  helpful  to  those  met  during  the 
day,  collecting  good  thoughts  to  live  by,  practicing 
acceptance  of  leadership  responsibility,  working  an 
organized  plan,  and  leaving  some  time  each  day  to 
devote  to  family  and  friends.  Now  having  graduated 
from  the  university,  he  can  reflect  on  the  blessings 
received  from  the  good  habits  acquired  and  those 
blessings  missed  because  of  failure  to  implement  the 
good  intentions. 

Pray  for  Forgiveness 

Joseph  Smith's  great  religious  calling  and  leader- 
ship did  not  result  from  chance  or  purely  natural 
endowment.  He  too  had  to  prove  and  improve  him- 
self. Even  following  the  miraculous  answer  to  his 
humble  prayer,  he  had  to  contend  with  and  win  out 
over  setbacks  and  temptations.  Joseph  relates  how 
he  displayed  the  "weakness  of  youth."  He  says,  "I 
often  felt  condemned  for  my  weakness  and  imper- 
fections ...  I  betook  myself  to  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation to  Almighty  God  for  forgiveness  of  all  my  sins 
and  follies."  (Joseph  Smith  2:28,  29.) 

In  1823,  as  a  result  of  one  of  these  prayers,  Jo- 
seph received  a  visit  from  Moroni  and  was  told 
about  the  Book  of  Mormon  plates  and  the  glorious 
translation  work  that  he  would  perform.  However, 
it  was  not  until  the  fourth  yearly  visit  with  Moroni 
for  instruction  and  guidance  that  the  plates  were 
finally  given  him  to  translate.  Meanwhile,  Joseph 
Smith  had  grown  and  developed  in  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience to  the  Lord. 

Cultivating  faith  in  God  and  demonstrating  this 
faith  through  habits  of  good  living  can  lead  each  of 
us  to  celestial  life.  A  virtuous  life  qualifies  us  for 
baptism  and  later  for  temple  marriage  and  leadership 
in  the  Lord's  Church.  This  is  the  way  to  salvation 
and  exaltation,  and  it  begins  with  the  threads  we 
weave  into  the  fabric  of  our  everyday  lives. 


*The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  pages  101-114. 


^See  "Swing  into  Adulthood,"  by  Jeffrey  Anderson,  The  Improve- 
ment Era   (Era  of  Youth),  April,  1965. 
Library  File  Reference:  SELF-CONTHOL. 
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A  nursery  child  gains  his  fundamental  reli- 
gious concepts  not  by  listening  hut  by  doing. 

"DOING  TIME" 
Properly  Done 

by  Marion  Bench 

The  three-year-olds  in  La  Mesa  Ward  are  eager 
to  come  to  Junior  Sunday  School  and  reluctant  to 
leave.  Since  the  doing  time  was  set  up  several 
months  ago,  as  recommended  in  the  Course  3  man- 
ual, attendance  has  climbed  steadily  to  an  average 
of  62%. 

La  Mesa  Ward's  program  is  "by  far  the  most 
successful"  known  to  Mary  Ellis,  San  Diego  East 
Stake  coordinator  for  eight  years,  who  has  travelled 
and  observed  extensively.  Sister  Ellis  has  found 
very  few  wards  attempting  the  activity  period  as 
suggested. 

Bishop  Philip  A.  Petersen,  a  school  principal, 
believes  "there  is  nothing  more  important  than  a 
first  impression,  particularly  with  little  children.  If 
they  are  happy,  and  Sunday  School  is  pleasant  for 
them,  an  association  is  naturally  developed  which 
makes  them  want  to  come  back." 

The  first  step  in  setting  up  the  doing  time  is 
finding  a  large  area  with  storage  space.  La  Mesa 
Ward  uses  the  stage  and  keeps  supplies  in  a  big 
footlocker.  Before  Sunday  School  the  doing  time 
is  set  up,  with  chairs  for  the  lesson  time  arranged 
at  one  end  of  the  stage.  Another  ward  uses  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  room,  setting  up  the  doing 

Colored  rice  is  a  favorite  for  three-year-old  activity. 


time  while  children  have  their  lesson  in  a  nearby 
classroom.  This  ward  stores  equipment  in  a  closet 
in  the  Junior  Sunday  School  room.  A  third  ward 
uses  the  Scout  room,  which  contains  a  large  cup- 
board. (Storage  space  should  be  equipped  with  a 
lock  for  safe-keeping  of  materials.) 

La  Mesa  Ward  made  four  tables  with  tops  of 
plywood  and  formica,  and  with  legs  which  screw  on. 
Correct  measurements  for  tables  and  chairs  are  in  the 
lesson  manual.  The  cost  was  about  $7  each.  With 
removable  or  folding  legs,  tables  are  easily  assembled 
and  stored.  The  ward  had  a  good  supply  of  small 
chairs,  both  wooden  and  folding  metal  ones.  A 
clean,  comfortable  rug  for  children  to  sit  on  was  also 
available  and  is  recommended. 

Colored  Rice 

A  favorite  activity  for  three-year-olds  is  play- 
ing with  colored  rice.  "Colored  rice  has  oriented  chil- 
dren into  Junior  Sunday  School  more  effectively 
than  any  other  activity,"  observes  Dora  Greaves, 
nursery  teacher  for  24  years  for  the  San  Diego  City 
Schools,  contributor  to  the  Course  3  lesson  manual, 
former  stake  board  member,  and  currently  Junior 
Sunday  School  coordinator  for  the  Seventh  Ward 
in  San  Diego  Stake.  Children  like  to  trickle  rice 
through  their  fingers,  and  they  also  enjoy  pouring 
it  out. 

One  teaspoon  each  of  food  coloring  and  alcohol 
colors  about  four  cups  of  rice.  Assorted  colors  of 
rice  set  before  the  children  in  a  plastic  tub,  with 
small  plastic  bottles  or  other  containers,  and  fun- 
nels, affords  soothing  play.  To  make  clean-up  easy, 
the  children  should  play  in  the  center  of  an  old 
sheet  or  blanket.  Then  when  the  comers  are  picked 
up,  the  rice  falls  to  the  center  and  is  poured  back 

"Doing  time"  is  homemaking  with  rocking  chairs  and  dolls. 
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easily  into  the  tub.    Cost  of  the  tub  and  the  rice 
is  under  two  dollars. 

Homemaking 

In  La  Mesa  Ward  a  small  rocking  chair,  and  a 
wooden  doll  crib  were  donated  by  ward  members 
for  the  homemaking  area.  Another  member  pur- 
chased two  orange  crates  for  250  each,  made  a  sink, 
and  decorated  it  with  red  and  white  print  curtains. 
Another  ward  made  a  wooden  stove  and  refrigera- 
tor. Metal  dishes,  an  ironing  board,  an  iron,  and  a 
plastic  telephone  were  purchased.  The  children  en- 
joy aprons,  old  hats,  and  purses.  Two  dolls  were 
obtained  with  redemption  stamps,  and  homemade 
rag  dolls  were  donated. 

Another  favorite  activity  is  playing  with  clay 
made  from  four  cups  of  flour,  two  cups  of  salt,  and 
%  cup  cooking  oil,  all  mixed  with  water  and  food 
coloring  to  a  suitable  consistency.  With  ten-cent 
rolling  pins  and  cookie  cutters  the  children  roll  the 
clay  and  cut  it  out.  Some  prefer  to  squeeze,  pat, 
and  gently  pound  the  clay.  The  teacher  carries  a 
damp  washrag  in  a  plastic  bag  for  wiping  children's 
hands.  Supplies  for  this  activity  cost  less  than  one 
dollar,  and  the  clay  keeps  for  several  months  in  a 
plastic  bag. 

Pictures  and   Books 

"It  is  amazing  how  long  children  will  look  at 
pictures,  absorbing  every  detail,"  Sister  Greaves 
notices.  Colored  magazine  pictures  of  babies,  ani- 
mals, families,  good  foods,  and  farms  can  be  attrac- 
tively mounted.  Pictures  and  books  should  be  at 
the  same  table.  Appropriate  books  are  listed  in  the 
manual  and  range  in  price  from  25^  to  several  dol- 
lars. La  Mesa  Ward  makes  a  small  monthly  invest- 
ment in  good  books. 


Creative  Art 

Children  can  illustrate  lesson  concepts  with 
jumbo  crayons  and  large  sheets  of  paper.  (End  rolls 
of  newsprint  are  given  to  churches  by  many  news- 
papers.) 

Music 

When  a  piano  is  available,  the  children  like  to 
gather  around  and  sing  songs  which  support  the 
lesson  concept.  Appropriate  records  enhance  the 
doing  time  and  develop  an  appreciation  for  good 
music. 

Participation 

Blocks,  puzzles,  and  peg  boards  are  suitable  toys. 
As  finances  permit.  La  Mesa  Ward  adds  durable 
toys. 

Wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  Sunday  School 
superintendency  and  the  bishopric  is  essential  for  a 
successful  program.  Dr.  Richard  Z.  Logan,  La  Mesa 
Ward  Sunday  School  superintendent,  finds  that 
".  .  .  this  type  of  participation  has  a  quieting 
influence  on  the  children.  It  develops  their  per- 
sonalities and  teaches  them  how  to  get  along  better 
with  each  other." 

A  nursery  child  receives  his  fundamental  reli- 
gious concepts  by  participating,  not  listening.  Play 
is  practice  for  good  living.  When  children's  needs 
are  met,  a  quiet  enthusiasm  settles  upon  the  class. 
Crying  and  shyness  cease  when  the  transition  be- 
tween home  and  Sunday  School  is  made  smoothly. 
Teachers  must  provide  experiences  that  make  chil- 
dren secure  and  happy  as  they  find  themselves  in  a 
larger  world  for  the  first  time. 

Note:  Children  in  photos  are  from  Seventh  Ward,  San 
Diego  Stake  and  La  Mesa  Ward,  San  Diego  East  Stake. 

Library   File   Reference:    TEACHERS    AND   TEACHING— CHILD    STU- 
DENTS. 


Children  enjoy  flour  clay,  rolling  pins,  and  cookie  cutters.         Three-year-olds   share  a  building   experience   with   blocks. 
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Year  in,  year  out,  a  careful  loom  was  weaving 
The  history  of  a  people  and  their  land — 
Metallic  fabric  tracing  out  a  pattern 
That  few  could  know  or  even  understand. 

But  One  who  saw  all  history  as  ageless 
Knew  well  it  would  endure  through  years  ahead 
To  serve  another  time,  another  people, 
Long  centuries  after  weavers  dropped  the  thread. 

— Burl  Shephard. 


siy%^^iTf 
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The  Book  of  Mormon  historians  kept 

the  thread  of  their  history  unbroken,       ^ 

knowing  that  they  were  weaving  .  .  . 


The 
Tapestry 

of  the 

Ai 


by  Goldie  B.  Despain 


From  the  time  Lehi  sent  his  sons,  Nephi,  Laman, 
Lemuel,  and  Sam,  back  to  Jerusalem  to  secure 
the  brass  plates  from  Laban,  we  can  trace  in  bold 
relief  the  hand  of  God  in  keeping,  preserving,  and 
bringing  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  the  world  today. 
Nephi,  the  first  to  keep  the  record,  says: 

.  .  .  Having  been  highly  favored  of  the  Lord  in 
all  my  days;  yea,  having  had  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  goodness  and  the  mysteries  of  God,  therefore  I 
make  a  record  of  my  proceedings  in  my  days.  (1 
Nephi  1:1.) 

Lehi  had  fled  Jerusalem,  with  his  family,  after 
the  Jews  there  sought  his  life  because  he  testified 
of  the  warnings  of  God  to  them.  They  had  brought 


(For  Course  6,  lessons  of  November  10  and  17,  "Nephi  Was  a 
Prophet"  and  "Alma  Was  a  Prophet";  for  Course  8,  lesson  of  January 
26,  "God's  Will  Be  Done";  for  Course  12,  lesson  of  Januaiy  26,  "A 
Leader  Is  Obedient";  for  Course  14,  lessons  of  December  8,  15,  29,  and 
January  5,  "Book  of  Mormon";  for  Course  16,  lesson  of  January  19, 
"Other  Scriptures";  for  Course  18,  lessons  of  February  2  and  9, 
"The  Book  of  Mormon"  and  "Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Book  of 
Mormon";  for  Course  30,  lesson  of  November  3,  "Divinity  of  Book 
of  Mormon";  and  of  general  interest.) 


no  records  of  religious  significance  with  them,  so  Lehi 
directed  his  sons  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  secure 
the  brass  plates  containing  Jewish  and  family  his- 
tory. 

This  was  a  fearsome  and  hazardous  mission. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  weak  King  Zedekiah,  a  new 
aristocracy,  rich  and  wicked,  had  taken  over  Jeru- 
salem; among  these  was  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
ruler,  Laban,  a  relative  of  Lehi.  His  power  and 
strength  were  greatly  feared;  but  at  night,  in  a  nar- 
row street,  the  Lord  delivered  Laban  into  Nephi's 
hands.  After  slaying  Laban,  Nephi  put  on  his  armor 
and  deceived  Zoram,  Laban's  servant,  into  unlocking 
the  treasury  and  delivering  the  brass  plates  into  his 
hands.  Then  he  and  his  companions  returned  to 
Lehi  in  the  wilderness,  carrying  the  precious  record 
of  the  Jews  and  a  genealogy  of  their  forefathers. 

From  Nephi  to  Benjamin 

Fifty-five  years  later  Nephi  turned  the  records 
over  to  his  brother  Jacob.  The  records  Nephi  had 
been  keeping  were  called  "the  small  plates  of  Nephi." 
Nephi  told  Jacob  to  write  little  of  the  secular  history 
of  the  people  on  these  plates,  because  this  history 
would  be  kept  on  other  plates,  called  "the  large 
plates  of  Nephi."  (Generally,  from  then  until  the 
reign  of  King  Benjamin,  the  kings  kept  the  large 
plates  and  the  prophets  kept  the  religious  record  on 
the  small  plates.)  Nephi  admonished  Jacob  to  pre- 
serve the  records  and  hand  them  down  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

When  Jacob  was  near  death,  he  told  his  son 
Enos  to  take  charge  of  the  plates.  And  he  says: 
"I  told  him  the  things  which  my  brother  Nephi  had 
commanded  me,  and  he  promised  obedience  unto 
the  commands."  (Jacob  7:27.)  Enos  was  a  spiritual- 
ly great  man  who  hungered  after  the  word  of  the 
Lord  and  prayed  mightily  for  his  people.  When  he 
grew  old,  he  faithfully  handed  the  plates  to  his  son 
Jarom.    And  so  the  record  continued. 

Amaleki,  the  ninth  from  Nephi  to  keep  the  rec- 
ords (note  the  names  of  other  recorders  on  the 
chart),  had  no  sons;  therefore,  he  gave  the  small 
plates  to  the  righteous  King  Benjamin.  This  prophet- 
king  took  the  brass  plates  (the  plates  of  Laban), 
and  the  small  and  large  plates  of  Nephi  into  his 
keeping.  He  taught  his  sons  the  importance  of  the 
brass  plates: 

...  My  sons,  I  would  that  ye  should  remember 
that  were  it  not  for  these  plates,  which  contain 
these  records  and  these  commandments,  we  must 
have  suffered  in  ignorance,  even  at  this  present  time, 
not  knowing  the  mysteries  of  God.   For  it  were  not 
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possible  that  our  father,  Lehi,  could  have  remem- 
bered all  these  things,  to  have  taught  them  to  his 
children,  except  it  were  for  the  help  of  these 
plates.  .  .  .  (Mosiah  1:3,  4.) 

"The  Interpreters" 

Just  before  King  Benjamin's  death,  his  son  Mo- 
siah was  proclaimed  king  at  a  great  assembly  of  all 
the  Nephites.^  Right  after  this,  Mosiah  was  given 
the  sacred  artifacts — the  brass  plates,  the  plates  of 
Nephi,  the  sword  of  Laban,  and  the  ball  or  director 
which  had  led  Lehi  and  his  people  through  the  wil- 
derness. 

Mosiah's  sons  preferred  to  continue  in  missionary 
labors,  so  Alma  the  younger,  the  son  of  Alma,  was 
chosen,  following  Mosiah,  to  keep  the  records.  Be- 
fore Mosiah  turned  all  the  records  and  sacred  things 
over  to  Alma,  he  took  the  plates  of  gold  found  by 
King  Ldmhi's  people  and  translated  them. 

And  now  he  translated  them  by  the  means  of 
those  two  stones  which  were  fastened  into  the  two 
rims  of  a  bow.  Now  these  things  were  prepared  from 
the  beginning,  and  were  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting 
languages.  (Mosiah  28:13,  14.) 

.  .  .  After  King  Mosiah  had  done  these  things,  he 
took  the  plates  of  brass  . . .  and  conferred  them  upon 
Alma  .  .  .  yea,  all  the  records,  and  also  the  inter- 
preters .  .  .  and  commanded  him  that  he  should 
keep  and  preserve  them,  and  also  keep  a  record  of 
the  people,  handing  them  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  even  as  they  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  time  that  Lehi  left  Jerusalem.  (Mosiah  28:20.) 

A  Wise  Purpose 

The  words  of  Alma  when  he  turned  the  records 
over  to  his  son  Helaman  indicate  that  each  record 
keeper  knew  what  he  was  about.  The  records  were 
kept  "for  a  wise  purpose,"  Alma  told  his  son,  and 
he  added: 

.  .  .  It  has  been  prophesied  by  our  fathers,  that 
they  should  be  kept  and  handed  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another  .  .  .  and  preserved  by  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  until  they  should  go  forth  unto  every  na- 
tion, kindred,  tongue,  and  people,  that  they  shall 
know  of  the  mysteries  contained  thereon.  (Alma 
37:4.) 

Realizing  what  his  son  might  be  thinking.  Alma 
said  to  him: 

Now  ye  may  suppose  that  this  is  foolishness  in 

iSee  "King  Benjamin,"  The  Instructor,  centerspread,  April,  1967. 


me;  but  behold  I  say  unto  you,  that  by  small  and 
simple  things  are  great  things  brought  to  pass;  and 
.  .  .  were  it  not  for  these  things  that  these  records 
do  contain  .  .  .  Ammon  and  his  brethren  could  not 
have  convinced  so  many  thousands  of  the  Laman- 
ites  of  the  incorrect  tradition  of  their  fathers;  yea, 
these  records  and  their  words  brought  them  unto  re- 
pentance; that  is,  they  brought  them  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  their  God,  and  to  rejoice  in  Jesus 
Christ  their  Redeemer.  (Alma  37:6,  9.) 

In  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Judges  over 
the  Nephites,  Shiblon  took  the  records  from  Hela- 
man the  elder.  Before  Shiblon's  death  he  gave  the 
sacred  objects  to  Helaman  the  younger,  son  of  Hela- 
man. Except  for  the  parts  of  the  records  which 
Alma  had  forbidden  to  go  forth,  Helaman  had  the 
records  written  and  sent  out  to  all  the  nation.  (See 
Alma  63:12.)  And  though  parts  of  the  records  were 
withheld  from  the  people,  Helaman  declared  that 
all  the  records  were  to  be  kept  and  handed  down. 

Preservation  of  the  Record  in  Wartime 

Three  hundred  and  five  years  after  the  coming 
of  Christ  to  the  Nephites,  Ammaron,  the  21st  record 
keeper,  received  the  records  from  Amos  the  younger. 
Fifteen  years  later  Ammaron  was  directed  to  "hide 
up  the  records  which  were  sacred — yea,  even  all  the 
sacred  records  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  .  .  .  even  until  the  three 
hundred  and  twentieth  year  from  the  coming  of 
Christ."  (4  Nephi  48.) 

At  this  time  Ammaron  approached  Mormon,  a 
boy  of  about  ten  years,  and  said  to  him,  "I  perceive 
that  thou  art  a  sober  child,  and  art  quick  to  ob- 
serve." (Mormon  1:2.)  Then  Ammaron  continued  to 
explain  to  Mormon  that  when  he  became  24  years 
old  he  should  go  to  the  land  of  Antum  and  take 
the  sacred  records  from  the  hill  Shim.  Mormon  was 
to  take  only  the  plates  of  Nephi  and  add  to  them  all 
that  he  had  seen  happen  among  the  Nephites  up 
to  that  time. 

When  the  wars  with  the  Lamanites  became  more 
fierce.  Mormon  took  all  the  records  from  the  hill 
Shim  and  added  to  them  the  history  of  his  own 
times.  Years  later,  from  the  large  plates  of  Nephi, 
which  had  accumulated  to  a  great  number  over  the 
years,  Mormon  made  an  abridgment  of  the  Nephite 
history. 

Seeing  his  people  scattered  and  suffering,  Mor- 
mon petitioned  the  Lamanite  king  to  allow  the  Ne- 
phites to  gather  together  in  the  land  Cumorah, 
by  the  hill  called  Cumorah,  to  fight.  This  favor  was 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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granted;  and  so,  384  years  after  the  coming  of 
Christ,  all  the  Nephite  people  gathered  to  the  land 
of  Cumorah.  Mormon  knew  this  would  be  the  last 
battle  of  his  people,  and  he  recorded  their  destruc- 
tion. 

The  Last  Record  Keeper 

Then,  having  been  warned  of  the  Lord  not  to  let 
the  records  fall  into  enemy  hands,  Mormon  tells  how 
he  "hid  up  in  the  hill  Cumorah  all  the  records  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  me  by  the  hands  of  the  Lord, 
save  it  were  these  few  plates  [the  small  plates  of 
Nephi  and  Mormon's  abridgment]  which  I  gave  unto 
my  son  Moroni."  (Mormon  6:6.) 

After  Moroni  received  the  records,  he  found  24 
gold  plates  in  the  hill  Cumorah.  These  plates  were 
a  history  of  the  Jaredites,  who  had  lived  in  the  land 
of  promise  even  before  Lehi  came.  Moroni  made  an 
abridgment  of  these  24  gold  plates;  this  is  called  the 
Book  of  Ether.  Under  the  Lord's  direction,  Moroni 
placed  the  Book  of  Ether  with  the  small  plates  of 
Nephi  and  his  father's  abridgment.  After  this,  to 
complete  Mormon's  record,  Moroni  added  the  Book 
of  Moroni.  Before  Moroni  buried  all  the  records  he 
wrote: 

.  .  .  Behold,  I  am  Moroni .  .  .  the  son  of  Mormon 
.  .  .  And  I  am  the  same  who  hideth  up  this  record 
unto  the  Lord  .  .  .  And  blessed  be  he  that  shall 
bring  this  thing  to  light;  for  it  shall  be  brought  out 
of  darkness  unto  light,  according  to  the  word  of  God; 
yea,  it  shall  be  brought  out  of  the  earth,  and  it  shall 
shine  forth  out  of  darkness,  and  come  unto  the 
knowledge  of  the  people;  and  it  shall  be  done  by  the 
power  of  God.  (Mormon  8:12,  13,  14,  16.) 

Fourteen  Hundred  Years  Later 

Joseph  Smith,  after  praying  for  light  and  knowl- 
edge from  God,  received  a  number  of  visits  from  this 


same  Moroni;  and  over  one  thousand  and  four  hun- 
dred years  after  Moroni  sealed  up  the  records  in  the 
hill  Cumorah,  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
Joseph  Smith. 

In  his  account  of  Moroni's  visit,  Joseph  says: 

He  [Moroni']  said  there  was  a  book  deposited, 
written  upon  gold  plates,  giving  an  account  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  and  the  source 
from  whence  they  sprang.  He  also  said  that  the 
fulness  of  the  everlasting  gospel  was  contained  in  it, 
as  delivered  by  the  Savior  to  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants; also,  that  there  were  two  stones  in  silver 
bows — and  these  stones,  fastened  to  a  breastplate, 
constituted  what  is  called  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim.  .  .  .  (Writings  of  Joseph  Smith,  2:34,  35.) 

(Here  again  are  the  interpreters  which  were  hand- 
ed down  from  generation  to  generation  with  the 
records.  This  Urim  and  Thummim  was  the  same  as 
that  used  by  the  brother  of  Jared,  because  it  was 
provided  by  God  for  the  express  purpose  of  trans- 
lating the  Jaredite  and  Nephite  records.^) 

In  the  forepart  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  under 
"Origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  we  read: 

Joseph  Smith,  through  whom,  by  the  gift  and 
power  of  God,  the  ancient  Scripture,  known  as  The 
Book  of  Mormon,  has  been  brought  forth  and  trans- 
lated into  the  English  tongue.  ... 

Clearly  defined  is  the  mighty  and  ever-guiding 
hand  of  God  our  Father,  weaving  gospel  truths  into 
history  with  a  fine  thread  through  centuries  of 
wickedness  and  sorrow  and  destruction,  bringing  to 
us  in  these  last  days  the  everlasting  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  it  was  taught  in  ancient  America. 


^See  Bruce  R.  McConkie,  Mormon  Doctrine;  Bookcraft,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  1966;  page  818. 

Library  File  Reference:    BOOK  OF  MORMON— HISTORY. 


'We  did  find  upon  the  land  of  promise  .  .  .  beasts  of  every  kind."  (1  Nephi  18:25.) 
Pictoglyph  of  horse  found  in  Capitol  Reef,  Utah.  Date  unknown. 
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The  Book  of  Mormon  historians  kept  the  thread  of  their 
history  unbroken,  knowing  that  they  were  weaving  .  .  . 


The  Tapestry  of  tlie  Ages 


1  NEPHI  TAKES  THE 
BRASS  PLATES 


3  KING  BENJAMIN  GIVES  THE 
RECORD  TO  MOSIAH 


King    Benjamin,    200 

B.C.  to   125  B.C. 

(Omni  25) 

King   IVIosiah,    125 

B.C.  to  91  B.C. 

(Mosiah  1:10-16) 


5   AMMARON  COMMISSIONS 

10-YEAR-OLD  MORMON 

Ammaron,  306  to 

320  A.D.  (4  Nephi 

1:47)  (Hid  records 

in  Hiil  Shim) 

IVlormon,  320  A.D. 

to  385  A.D. 

(IVlormon  1:1-4) 


7  ANGEL  MORONI  DELIVERS  THE 
RECORDS  TO  JOSEPH  SMITH 


Joseph  Smith 

received  the  records 

in  1827  A.D. 


NEPHI  GIVES  THE  RECORDS  TO  JACOB 


Nephi,    to 

546    B.C. 

Jacob,  546  B.C.  to 
(Jacob  1:2-4) 

Enos,  to  422 

B.C.  (Jacob  7:26,  27) 

Jarom,  422  B.C.  to 
362  B.C.  (Jarom  1:1) 

Omni,  362  B.C.  to 
318  B.C. 
(Jarom  1:15) 

Amaron,  318  B.C.  to 
280  B.C.  (Omni  3) 

Chemish,  280  B.C. 
to (Omni  8,  9) 

Abinadom, to 

(Omni  10,  11) 

Amalel^i, to  200 

B.C.  (Omni  12) 


(From  Amalel<i  to 
King  Benjamin, 
Omni  25) 


4  KING  MOSIAH  GIVES  THE  RECORDS  TO  ALMA 


Alma,   the  younger, 
91  B.C.  to  73  B.C. 
(IVIosiah  28:11,  20) 

Helaman,  the  eider, 
73  B.C.  to  57  B.C. 
(Alma  37:1-20) 

Shiblon,    57    B.C.    to 
53  B.C.  (Alma  63:1) 

Helaman,  the 
younger,  53  B.C.  to 
39  B.C. 
(Alma  63:10,  13) 

Nephi,  39  B.C.  to 

1    B.C.    (Helaman 

3:37) 

Nephi,  the  apostle, 

1  B.C.  to  34  A.D. 

(3  Nephi  1:2,  3) 

Nephi,  34  A.D.  to 
110  A.D. 
(Heading  4  Nephi) 

Amos,    110  A.D.   to 

194  A.D. 

(4  Nephi  1:19,  20) 


Amos,  the  younger, 
194  A.D.  to  306  A.D. 
(4  Nephi  1:21,  22) 


6  MORMON  GIVES  THE  RECORDS  TO  MORONI 


Moroni,  385  A.D. 
to  421  A.D. 
(IVlormon  6:1-6) 


Dates  and  name-  of  record  keepers  are  in  The  Story  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  by  George  Reynolds;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  1957;  pages  205,  206. 
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SMond  Class  Postage  Paid 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Manpower,  or  Manhood? 


ROBERT  M.  HUTCHINS: 


MEN  SHOULD  BE  EDUCATED  FULUY." 


Through  the  years  I  have  had 
mixed  feehngs  about  Robert  May- 
nard  Hutchins.  The  year  I  entered 
college  in  1929  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  as  its  president, 
at  the  tender  age  of  30. 

He  was  known  as  the  "Boy  Won- 
der." He  was  lawyer-trained,  hand- 
some, eloquent,  and  a  "crack 
money  raiser."  He  brought  new, 
progressive  ideas  to  the  nation's 
fourth  richest  university. 

But  shortly  after  becoming  pres- 
ident at  Chicago,  he  did  something 
that  I  did  not  Hke.  As  sports  writ- 
er with  a  local  daily,  I  was  per- 
turbed when  he  began  de-empha- 
sizing athletics  at  Chicago  U.  After 
all,  this  was  the  uni^^rsity  of  Amos 
Alonzo  Stagg,  football's  "Grand 
Old  Man." 

This  past  week  I  have  been 
reading  a  new  book  by  Robert  M. 
Hutchins.  It  is  The  Learning  So- 
ciety-^ Dr.  Hutchins,  now  chairman 
of  the  editorial  board  of  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  looks  to  the  fu- 
ture in  education.  I  like  much  of 
what  he  writes. 

He  says  that  the  motto  of  his 
book  could  well  be  some  Unes  from 
the  great  17th-century  Czech  edu- 
cator, John  Amos  Comenius. 
Among  the  Czech's  words: 

(For  Course  16,  lessons  of  November  17 
and  December  1,  "The  Purpose  of  Life"  and 
"Eternal  Progression":  for  Course  18.  lesson  of 
November  10,  "The  Hope  of  a  Better  World"; 
and  of  general  interest.) 

^Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Publishers,  New- 
York,  N.Y.  Copyright  1968  by  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  Inc. 


Our  first  wish  is  that  all  men 
should  be  educated  fully  to  full 
humanity.  .  .  .* 

Dr.  Hutchins  quotes  from  Co- 
menius when  he  writes  that  too 
much  of  our  education  has  been 
"to  some  extent  inhuman,  non- 
human  and  antihuman."  Our  edu- 
cational systems.  Dr.  Hutchins 
says,  have  been  concerned  more 
with  developing  manpower  than 
manhood.  The  stress  has  been 
more  on  obtaining  skills  for  a  tech- 
nological world  than  on  learning  to 
discover  the  richness  of  life.  He 
says  that  we  should  keep  on  learn- 
ing; that  no  one's  education  is 
ever  complete. 

A  man  I  have  admired  through 
the  years  is  a  fellow  with  a  red- 
dish tint  in  his  wavy  hair,  rather 
tall  and  slender,  and  still  somewhat 
freckled,  though  he  is  pushing  well 
past  fifty.  ^  He  has  beaten  me  many 
times  in  tennis.  But  that  is  not 
why  I  admire  him  so  much.  What 
I  Uke  most  about  him  is  his  con- 
tinuing youth.  He  has  a»  sense  of 
humor  that  sends  college  boys  into 
lusty  laughter.  This  week  he  di- 
rected a  teen-age  seminar  attract- 
ing some  3,000.  There  were  fashion 
hints,  swinging  music,  talks,  and 
skits.  My  friend  is  a  wonderfully 
human  sort  of  man. 

Several  years  ago,  when  he  was 
a  successful  accountant  in  a  large 
manufacturing  firm,  he  decided  to 
intensify  his  pursuit  of  learning- 
For  some  time  he  had  been  using 
his  noon  hours  to  study  at  the 
university  we   both   attended   as 

^The  Great  Didactic. 
'Joseph  S.  Wood. 


youths.  Then  he  gave  up  his  busi- 
ness career  to  study  full  time.  A 
year  or  two  ago  he  received  his 
doctorate  in  history.  Now  he  is  a 
college  teacher  of  history  and  re- 
ligion. 

He  is  now  teaching  young  men 
and  women  in  the  classroom  on  a 
higher  level  of  learning:  such  sub- 
jects as  where  we  human  beings 
came  from,  why  we  are  here 
on  earth,  where  we  are  going,  our 
relationship  to  a  common  Heav- 
enly Father.  He  is  teaching  with  a 
chalkboard  what  he  for  years  has 
been  telling  some  of  us  with  his 
actions,  his  thoughtfulness,  his 
sweet  unselfishness,  and  his  manly 
self -discipline:  that  the  "glory  of 
God  is  intelligence,"  that  learning 
is  an  exciting,  unending  quest,  and 
that  man's  nature  and  destiny  are 
divine. 

My  friend's  life  tells  me  that 
through  continuing  to  pursue  these 
kingly  truths  which  Jesus  taught, 
I  can  indeed  be  more  human;  I  can 
better  cope  with  the  challenges  of 
our  times — rioting  in  our  streets, 
the  need  for  more  opportunity  for 
more  people,  the  bane  of  dope, 
lawlessness,  growing  permissive- 
ness, and  materialism. 

Indeed,  the  world  needs  more  of 
what  Robert  M.  Hutchins  calls 
"the  learning  society."  We  need 
to  learn  how  to  be  more  human. 
Then  will  our  cities  more  often  be 
cheerful,  our  countrysides  more 
inclined  to  smile.  Then  will  each 
of  us  find  more  inner  joy. 

After  all,  isn't  that  why  we  are 
here?  _)^gndeii  j.  Ashton. 
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